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Taking the bite out of weather 


KOPPERS? 


W 





opPERs Bituplastic* Protective Coat- 
K ing does not “alligator.” This is a 
major improvement over many types of 
coatings commonly used to protect ex- 
posed metal, concrete and masonry from 
the ravages of weather. 

For when a protective coating “alli- 
gators” ... breaks down into those un- 
sightly cracks like the scales on an alli- 
gator’s back ... portions of the under- 
lying surface are frequently exposed, and 
protective efficiency is lowered. 

Koppers Bituplastic guards against 


that. It’s also waterproof, fire-retardant, 
virtually odorless and tasteless. It with- 
stands extremes of temperature. It’s an 
effective vapor seal over insulation... 
and can be used as a bond between the 
surface to be insulated and the insulation 
itself. 

If you want a thick, tough, quick- 
drying coating to protect exposed sur- 
faces at your plant from corrosion, use 
Koppers Bituplastic. It takes the bite out 
of weather. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Making a complete line of coal tar pitch protective coatings is just one way in which Koppers 
serves industry and you. It manufactures couplings, propellers, piston rings, paving materials, 
chemicals from coal. It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It designs and builds 
most of America’s coke ovens. There are many Koppers products and services that will 


help your business. 














Your doctor has at the tip of his pen 
the vast resources of America’s forward- 
looking pharmaceutical industry. The 
symbols in his prescription, and the 
drugs he administers, bring relief and 
comfort to millions— 


Insulin to lengthen the life of the 
diabetic . . . serums for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria . . . liver extract and folic acid 
to combat certain anemias. 


Ether, cyclopropane and barbiturates 
for merciful anesthesia . . . sulfa drugs, 
penicillin and streptomycin to fight many 
types of infection—plus thousands of 
other products developed and tested 
under the vigilant supervision of skilled 
pharmacologists. 


In the pharmaceutical industry’s re- 
search laboratories, devoted scientists 
work amid glass tubes and retorts, micro- 
scopes and centrifuges, in a never-ending 
search for new drugs to conquer disease 
and pain. 
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Vision «5s Indispensable to Progress” 





Do you know what lies behind 
the symbols your doctor writes on his prescription pad? 


Certain stubborn infectious diseases 
are already yielding to newly discovered 
antibiotics—chemicals obtained from 
micro-organisms such as molds and 
bacteria. 


In the new era that lies ahead, many 
baffling diseases may reasonably be ex- 
pected to fall before the patient research 
of the nation’s scientists. 


The final link in this humanitarian 
chain is the college-trained pharmacist 
in your neighborhood drug store. His 
skilled heal compound and dispense 
the medicines that aid your physician in 
his struggle against suffering. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Every man, woman and child benefits 
from the far-sighted work of the phar- 
maceutical industry, and from the un- 
tiring efforts of the professional people 
through whom its products are trans- 
lated into safer, healthier, longer lives. 


This kind of enlightened leadership is 
typical of American industry. It is an- 
other example of how private, competi- 
tive business, backed by the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of investors, pro- 
vides valuable products and services. 
Labor, management, shareholders and 
the public are the 
beneficiaries. 
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Famous Hallmarks 


Paul Revere 


Weatherhead 


Look Ahead With 


Ea 


GREAT ARTISANS 


NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES 


Famed as his historic ride is the silversmithing of Paul Revere. 
A true artist and meticulous craftsman, Revere proudly stamped 


his creations with his hallmark—emblem of his art and craft. 


Craftsmen of today in the four Weatherhead plants make the 
parts that make the wheels go round in at least a dozen of Ameri- 
ca’s key industries. These men are artisans of the highest order. 
They, too, mark their work—millions of units each week—with 
this hallmark of quality. Look for it . .. Weatherhead’s “W” is a 
witness of quality—visible testimony to integrated teamwork 


among men, machines and management. 
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Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, 0. Angola, Ind. Columbia City, Ind. St. Thomas, Ontario, Can. 











LETTERS 
Hogarth’s Truman? 
In looking over some . . . old prints I was 


amazed at the resemblance between the re- 
production of an old-time politician, made 
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British Combine 


Hlogarth’s politician looks familiar 


by William Hogarth, the English artist, and 
our present Chief Executive, Harry S. ‘Tru- 
man 


MicuHaAeut B. Drayson 
New York City 


The M.D.’s Reply 

In Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1948, you have 
published a fair, excellent article regarding 
“The Services and M.D.’s” . . . The state- 
ment by Dr. Crabtree that “there isn’t any 
use in whipping a dead horse” would be 
OK if the horse were really dead. But con- 
ditions and attitudes on the part of the Army 
regarding the work and Army life of medical 
officers. reserve and active, have not changed 
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sufficiently for me, at least, to pronounce 
the horse dead... 

Still, I would add that the personal atti- 
tude of General Bliss toward us on his visit 
to Korea in November 1947 made us ap- 
preciate him and his problems 100 per cent 
more than we have any other general officer 
in the Medical Department. 


T. Joun Luxens, M.D. 
Worthington, Ohio 


>... We find service in the armed forces 
distasteful for the following reasons: (1) The 
Army persists in regarding physicians as sol- 
diers first and doctors secondarily. This eftec- 
tively distorts the physician-patient relation- 
ship . . . [and] offers an insurmountable 
obstacle to the effective practice of medicine. 
(2) The young physician, as an intern in a 
civilian hospital, is accustomed to regard his 
superiors with respect for their greater profes- 
sional competence. Upon entering the armed 
forces, the physician finds . . . that his supe- 
riors are chosen entirely upon the basis of 
seniority and are only too often incompetent 
professionally . . . (3) Frequently a physi- 
cian in the Army is confronted with the 
discrepancy between the modern concepts of 
treatment taught him in civil life and the 
often outmoded, stereotyped techniques pre- 
scribed in regulations and edicts which he 
must follow by order... (4) . . . Speciali- 
zation in the Army remains a very haphazard 
thing, often literally dependent upon the flip 
of a coin... [and] (5) Medical decisions 
on purely medical matters are frequently 
overruled by line officers—laymen, who have 
no concepts of medical principles . . . 

We, as physicians, are cognizant of our 
responsibilities to the nation but feel that 
many of the inequities of the present system 
should be and must be corrected in order to 
give the citizen-soldier of the future the 
medical care which he deserves . . . 

22 Mepicat Corps OFFICERS 
Names withheld by request 
APO, San Francisco 


>... The Army cannot grasp the fact that 
the physician is a technician who should be 
placed where needed, removed when the 
need is no longer present, and used for noth- 
ing but technical work . . . 


Name and address withheld by request 
South Dakota 


>... I noticed with regret that the Air 
Force is still pressing for its own medical 
corps. It occurs to me that this is one of the 
places where we should have unification in- 
stead of triplification in the armed forces. 
When, if ever, is someone in Washington 
going to start bumping a few heads together? 
ALFRED N, KELLER 
APO, San Francisco 


We Didn’t Forget 


_ Bess Nilva Frisch wrote, in the Jan. 3 
issue of Newsweek, concerning her brother 
Jake Henry Nilva who, with his ten PBY 
crew members, was shot down Oct. 2, 1944, 
over Kendari, Celebes, Netherlands East 
Indies, two dying in the crash and the others 
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How to SEE where you can’t LOOK | 


A Front Row Seat at an EXPLOS jON 
Without Even Mussing Your tHair 


Televisjon in Indus#r 


cee the “OTILISCOPE” 


In the preparation of certain explosive 
units, it is necessary to machine the 
explosive material. This usually stands 
machining without trouble, but occa- 
sionally it explodes for no apparent 
reason. Consequently, there must be 
some means of safeguarding the men 
who observe and control the operation. 

The logical answer to the problem 
is the Diamond “Utiliscope”. .. wired 
television. Personnel are safe outside a 
heavy cell where they see the entire 
operation on the “Utiliscope” screen 
... exactly, simultaneously and continu- 








Other Uses 


@ Destructive testing without endanger- 
ing the operator. 

@ Observing conditions in steel furnaces, 
boilers, pulverizers, etc. 

@ Reproducing images of maps, charts, 
etc. (as recorded) at remote places. 

@ !dentifying people, documents, or sig- 
natures at distant points. 

@ Transmitting demonstrations, style 
shows, surgical operations, etc., so 
they can be shown to remote and 
different groups. 


The “Utiliscope” (Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
was developed jointly by Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corp. and Diamond Power Specialty Corp. 









ously. The “Utiliscope” camera alone 
is in the cell. Camera and screen can 
be separated by any distance; numer- 
ous screens can report findings of single 
camera. 

Construction and application of the 
“Utiliscope” are surprisingly simple. It 
has fewer tubes than a good radio set 
and only a screwdriver is needed for 
adjustment of focus, brilliance and con- 
trast to suit individual preference. 

Write for booklet that describes the 
Diamond “Utiliscope” and suggests its 
many uses for seeing exactly what ishap- 
pening beyond range of vision, around 
corners, through walls or wherever 
inaccessible or perilous to human life. 





DIAMOND 














POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 














DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 









Diamond Specialty Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 









Here’s how THE ALDRICH FAMILY 
enjoys 


S| OTTERS 
( Drandest 
Kutertainment 


 —_ 


House Jameson (Sam 
Aldrich) of the famous 
Aldrich Family” 
over NBC network 
Thursday evenings 
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Extra bright, extra clear for extra enjoyment 
in undarkened rooms. G-E automatic clar- 
ifier for sharper pictures. Large 1242” cube, 
biggest daylight picture yet! All active chan- 
nels. Mahogany veneered cabinet. Model 814, 
General Lkectric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pertorm ance-En gin eered 
at Electronics 








Model 119M 


G-E Electronic Reproducer for incomparable 
record reproduction. Superb standard radio. 
Compact mahogany veneered lowboy. 
Rht extra charee for built-in LP reord player 
for the new, lone-plaring records. 

G-E Television $325* to $2100." Installation, serv- 
ice contract extra. G-E Radios $19.95* to $499.50* 
*rices slightly higher Weat and South — 
subject to change without notice, 


Mou CH pul your confadlence cH 
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GENERAL ‘(; ELECTRIC 











LETTERS 








S. Army Signal Corps 


U. 
Captured Japanese who admitted executing crew of American plane . .. 





... and their commander (left) 


thereafter being executed. She concludes: “T 
hope the crimes can at last be pinned on 
those who were responsible.” 

I assure her that her brother Jake was 
avenged. As the law member of a first in- 
vestigating team, thereafter in command of a 
second like team, and finally as the chief 
prosecutor assigned to . the trials, I per- 
sonally investigated and prosecuted the Japa- 
nese directly involved and responsible for 
the beheadings. What occurred was this: 

After the crash the pilot and co-pilot were 
buried at Kendari and the remaining nine 
divided into two groups. One group of four 
was taken to Vice Admiral Ohsugi’s head- 
quarters at Makassar for questioning and 
the remaining group of five stayed at Ken- 
dari where they were executed on or about 
Nov. 24, 1944. The Makassar four, after 
being questioned for some time. were like- 
wise executed some time in 1945 at nearby 
Maros airfield. 

Those charged with the crimes were 
Gosuke Taniguchi, Toyoaki Inagaki, Yoshi- 
vuki Nakamura, Konet Nakao, Sazae Chuma, 
Toshio Mitani, Toshitake Ogawa. Isokichi 
Yamamoto, Tooru Tanaka, and Morikazu 
Ohsugi, the last named being the Japanese 


vice admiral in command of the entire group 
of Celebes Islands, with headquarters at 
“Makassar. I returned to the states shortly 
before the trials which resulted in life for 
Ohsugi and terms for the underlings ... a 
major legal victory in pinning command 
responsibility upon the higher-ups. 

L enclose photographs, one showing Ohsu- 
gi and myself on board the 600-ton freight 
ship that carried us from Makassar to Manila, 
P.1., where he was tried . the second 
photegraph . . . shows five of the execution- 
ers being sworn in by me as their ‘Tokyo 
lawyer, in the white undershirt, looks on. 
The various papers in my hand and on the 
table are the reverse sides of the photographs 
upon which their confessions appear. 

I believe Mrs. Frisch will agree that those 
directly responsible for these horrible crimes 
received punishment in accordance with 
American justice. I agree with her that Tojo’s 
wife should not request his body “in the 
name of humanity.” It ill befits those who 
made a mockery of humanity to misuse its 
name. 


Morris D, ForKkoscu 
New York City 
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Bob Schaeffer’s Home Improve- 
ment Company, of Cullman, Ala- 
bama, sells electrical equipment, 
appliances and plumbing to farm 
families and specializes in nation- 
ally-advertised products. 

Bob started his business in 1940. 
Today his sales total more than 
$350,000 per year. 

Thus one Southern dealer, 
serving farm families in one rural 
community, builds a prosperous 
and successful business. 

And his record is not unusual. 
It is a typical result of the phe- 
nomenal growth of rural electri- 
fication in the South coupled with 
intensive sales effort. 


The 14 Southern states now 
have 1,813,175 electrified farms— 
42.5% of all the electrified farms 
in the U.S., according to Electri- 
cal Merchandising’s January esti- 
mate. During the next five years, 
Southern farm families will spend 
$864,186,673 for electrical equip- 
ment, appliances and plumbing. 

For the latest facts and figures 
on this vast, new, up-and-coming 
market—and for Bob Schaeffer’s 
story told in his own words—send 
for your free copy of the 28-page 
booklet, The Rural South is Wired 
for Sales. Write on your business 
letterhead to The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 
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from, Beathovente luce. 


brings you a new standard of record perfection 

















Music for dancing or listening . . . musical comedies, operas, * a 
symphonies, concertos, children's selections . . . also drama, 
literature and even the recorded history of our-time! 

A treasury of entertainment for the whole family 

and new releases every month! The Columbia 

Long Playing Microgroove Record brings you all 


this together with these important LP advantages! 


Finer Tone Quality! 





Complete Works On One Record! 





Uninterrupted Music! 


Saves Storage Space! 





More Music for Your Money! 
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BEETHOVES 
a SYMPHONY KO. 5 INC MINOR, 
Op. 67 
BRUNO WALTER conducting the 
PHILHARMONICSYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF NEW YORK 


ML 4009 SIDE 
MONBREAKABLE + (XLP 200 


First Movement: Allegro 
con brio 

Band No. 2. Second Movement: andante 
con moto 








“the record that plays up to 45 minutes” 
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DEAR BOSS: Special Projects Editor Harold Isaacs, on his 
way to Southeast Asia to report firsthand on the ominous 
developments there, writes us as follows on the woes of the 
1949 traveler: 

There is no reason why you should believe it, but I am 
actually on my way. Flying pretty steadily, I’ve been rest- 
ing from my ordeal-by-visa. In that last week or so, it got 

so bad that I wasn’t at all sur- 
prised when I went down to 
the New York Board of Health 
to have my inoculation record 
certified. The clerk behind the 
window marked “Inquiry” looked 
me over and told me to go to 
Window 5, the one with the sign 
“Burial Permits.” 

I went over to Burial Permits, 
but the gent there finally gave me not a pass to Woodlawn 
but a stamp on my card notifying all concerned that my 
doctor is duly licensed. 

They're still running those ads, I see, about how you can 
fly anywhere in less than a hundred hours. Only trouble is 
that if you’re going to South Asia, at least, it takes more 
than a hundred days to get off the ground. 

First of all, for their own good reasons, no doubt, the 
new nations of South Asia are slow visa-givers. Their con- 
suls have to cable their governments on each request (you 
paid some of the cable tolls) and they worked in slow 
ways their favors to dispense. The visas trickled in five, six, 
and seven weeks later. As for the colonial governments, the 
British decided I could enter Malaya; the Dutch finally 
produced a visa for Indonesia, but the French, at this writ- 
ing, are keeping their own iron curtain clamped down 
hard around Indo-China. 

But the worst came when for speed’s sake, after the Pan- 
Asiatic conference was called at New Delhi for Jan. 20, 
you told me to try to switch to an eastward passage direct 
to India. To set down at Damascus, Syria, for one hour, I 
discovered, one now needs a transit visa that has to be 
cabled for, with reply doubtful in a matter of weeks. To 
set down at a Saudi Arabian airbase for a few hours, the 
same rule held. A special trip to Washington and pleas 
from all kinds of friendly diplomats and brass failed to 
move any of King Ibn Saud’s horses or men or put me on 
my way again. So I was turried around once more and, 
with considerable help from the Military Air Transport 
Service, I’m trying to make it to New Delhi in time, via 
the Pacific. 

Anyway, if all I have to do now is cover a conference, 
a few wars, and half a dozen countries, I'll get on. But if I 
have any more visa trouble, I’m going to begin to think 
that when I went to that window marked Burial Permits 
I got the wrong piece of paper. 

Yours for one world, H.R.I. 


THE COVER: The economic future 

of France depends on its workers, 

men like Jean Defert (left) and 

Henri Vassaux. They’ve had jobs at 

the largest and oldest printing plant 

in Paris for 28 and 11 years respec- 

tively. What the inflation spiral in 
France is doing to their morale and 

that of their countrymen and what 

their government is doing about it are reported on page 
25 (photo by Fenno Jacobs from Black Star). 
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As one of United’s 828 veteran 
pilots, I’ll vouch for the experi- 
ence that serves you. United has 
flown 10 million passengers 5 bil- 
lion passenger miles — over the 
nation’s first coast-to-coast route. 


As a stewardess, I speak for 
“Service in the Mainliner Man- 
ner.”” It’s a high standard of 
courtesy and helpfulness — the 
same kind of hospitality you’d ex- 
pect as a guest in a fine home. 


We chefs of United are proud of 
our reputation for preparing “‘the 
finest meals aloft.” United is the 
only airline that has its own sys- 
tem-wide flight kitchens, and that 
means delicious meals, every time. 


Hundreds of mechanics like me 
keep United Mainliners in tiptop 
shape., And our engineers see to 
it that United has the finest of 
equipment, including the world’s 
largest maintenance base. 


dependable, comfortable Mainliner service 





Dispatcher reporting. It’s my job 
to get flights off on time. New 
planes, efficient ground service, 
and realistic schedules aid depend- 
ability. Our expert meteorologists 
add much to flight planning. 


As passenger agent, I serve you 
at the airport. United serves 80 
cities, with frequent flights be- 
tween them. Speeds as fast as 
9 hours, 50 minutes coast to coast 
on DC-6 Mainliner 300s! 


Turse are just a few of the 10,859 people who 
team up to make your Mainliner flight so en- 
joyable, dependable, and inexpensive. There 
are many more, all way above average in intel- 
ligence, skill, and devotion to duty. The quality 
of their work and the efficient way they work 
together are what make every United flight 


such a great value! 


YOUR BEST DOLLAR BUY IS WHEN YOU FLY UNITED 


Speed reservations talking! I con- 
firm reservations immediately, for 
any flight on any date, over our 
coast-to-coast, border-to-border 
Main Line Airway that reaches 
westward to Hawaii as well. 
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For reservations, call United or an authorized travel agent. 
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As a traffic and sales manager, 
I help plan efficient, economical 
service. No premium fares. Basic 
fares as low as those of any 
scheduled transcontinental airline. 
Also 5% discount on round trips. 













AIR LINES 


ROUTE OF THE MAINLINERS 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Watch for an important new avowal of 
traditional U.S. championship of the 
right of self-determination and independ- 
ence of oppressed colonial peoples in the 
Far East and elsewhere . . . Chairman 
Nourse of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers often disagrees with his 
younger liberal colleague, Leon Keyser- 
ling . . . Secretary of State Acheson is 
considering James Dunn, ambassador to 
Italy, for an Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Secretary Peurifoy for Under Sec- 
retary for Administration, If the latter 
appointment is made, Under Secretary 
James Webb would be Under Secretary 
for Policy . . . Farm experts think the 
Hoover commission’s proposals for re- 
organization of the sprawling Agriculture 
Department are doomed to almost certain 
defeat in Congress. 


Mike Straus’s Students 

Reclamation Commissioner Mike Straus 
has a new way to win and influence con- 
gressmen. He’s conducting a series of 
seminars for Western Congressional dele- 
gations to explain the Federal recla- 
mation program, both immediate and 
long-range. It’s the biggest reclamation 
program ever. So far attendance has been 
almost perfect, and the “students” have 
been so eager that Straus has trouble ad- 
journing classes on schedule. The GOP 
80th Congress voted an appropriation- 
bill amendment to fire Straus effective 
Jan. 31. The new Democratic Congress 
soon will rescind it. 


Atemie Decentralization 

Republican Senator Wiley of Wiscon- 
sin, who calls Washington a potential 
“death trap” in an atomic war, soon will 
ask Congress to set up a joint commission 
of Federal officials, governors, and mayors 
to study possible decentralization of 
Federal agencies. Wiley thinks at least 
a third of the government employes in 
Washington should be transferred to 
other cities, 


Blow to Dixiecrats 

Behind the purge of Dixiecrats Rankin 
and Hébert from the House Un-American 
Activities Committee was the fact that 
the Administration had intervened direct- 
ly in the reshuffling of the group. Still 
smarting from attacks on the Justice De- 
partment, Attorney General Clark sub- 
mitted a list of twelve “acceptable” 
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names for the new committee roster. The 
name of Hébert, highly critical of the 
department during the spy investigation, 
was not on the list. Although given a 
chance by Speaker Rayburn to resign, 
Hébert refused and compelled the Demo- 
crats to oust him from the committee. 
Hébert’s martyrdom has made his posi- 
tion in his New Orleans district more 
solid than ever, but the House Dixiecrats 
were badly scared by the incident. They 
fear it means the end of any patronage 
hopes. 


The Freedom Train 

The official inaugural program mis- 
takenly wrote the obituary of the leading 
exhibit, the Freedom Train. Even while 
program buyers read of its dismantling, 
Congressional leaders had reached bi- 
partisan agreement to prolong its life at 
least a year. Under the original American 
Heritage Foundation setup, requiring 
community payment of train expenses, 
only larger cities qualified for the calling 


_list. Now, at the urging of the train’s 


sponsor, Attorney General Clark, Con- 
gressional leaders have agreed to permit 
government financing and management, 
assuring stops at all small and medium 
cities previously by-passed. 


Trivia 

Labor Secretary Tobin is the despair of 
aides who write his speeches, He almost 
never delivers them, preferring the free- 
wheeling oratory which he used in Mas- 
sachusetts politics. As a result, news- 
papers carrying timed-for-release advance 
texts frequently quote Tobin on points 
he didn’t make . . . Despite Post Office 
Department protests against the flood of 
special commemorative stamps during the 
past two years, Congress already has bills 
for fifteen more, including one noting the 
“centennial of the Angora goat in the 
U.S.” .. . Probably the most frustrating 
committee assignment given a member of 
the new Congress is one for Rep. Victor 
Wickersham of Oklahoma. Representing 
a district 600 miles from salt water, he 
was placed on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee . . . Women all over 
the country have been urging Sen, Mar- 
garet Chase Smith of Maine to seek the 
GOP Vice Presidential nomination in 
1952, 
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Trends Abroad 

Whether to let Italy join the North 
Atlantic security pact continues to divide 
the prospective allies. France wants Italy 
in. Britain is strongly against it. The mat- 


ter may be finally settled at the meeting 
of the five foreign ministers scheduled 
for next week . . . The Italian Air Force 
may acquire some 150. U.S. and British 
military planes now in Germany. Re- 
placing obsolete Italian aircraft, these 
would bring the force to its treaty 
strength—200 fighter and reconnaissance 
planes and 150 transport and other types, 
excluding bombers . . . Look for closer 
relations between Israel and the Hindu 
Dominion of India, For the Jews, friend- 
ship with the Hindus would offset Paki- 
stan’s pro-Arab sentiment. New Delhi 
would like help from technicians and 
executives now in Palestine . . . Despite 
the Berlin blockade and the Allied “coun- 
terblockade,” the British still are shipping 
dismantled parts of the Krupp steel plant 
at Essen-Borbeck to Russia. 


U.S. Outlook in China 

Washington diplomats freely admit 
that an all-Communist China would tilt 
the world balance of power dangerously 
in favor of the Soviets. But at the same 
time they believe a Red China would 
suffer from three grave weaknesses: (1) 
The job of running the country would 
bring out among the Communists the 
same graft and incompetence that 
doomed Chiang’s regime; (2) Chinese 
Communism would develop the same na- 
tionalistic tendencies in Asia that now 
have developed in Yugoslavia—especially 
in view of the Kremlin’s long-time effort 
to stir up Far Eastern sentiment against 
the West, and (8) Communist China 
would need outside economic help even 
more desperately than did Nationalist 
China, and the U.S. is the only country 
able to provide most of the things needed. 
Washington thinks the whole situation 
would lend itself to political and eco- 
nomic pressures which could be exploited 
by the West against Soviet domination. 


The Israel Loan 

It isn’t being mentioned, but Washing- 
ton timed the grant of $100,000,000 in 
credits to Tel Aviv with a view to 
strengthening the hand of moderate par- 
ties in the impending Israeli elections. 
Some Israeli extremists have been assert- 
ing that the new state should turn to Rus- 
sia for help because none would be forth- 
coming from the U. S.—and that the ex- 
tremists should be voted into power to 
carry out such a policy, The American 
loan, among other things, is intended 
to discredit this propaganda and to as- 
sure a middle-of-the-road, Western orien- 
tation on Israel’s part. Incidentally, Presi- 
dent Chaim Weizmann intends to visit 
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the U.S. shortly to seek support for his 
moderate views among American Jewish 
leaders, 


Red Pressure on Israel 

The Israeli Government is in a quan- 
dary over its future immigration policy. 
Once the DP camps in Germany are 
liquidated, the bulk of immigrants must 
come from the Communist-dominated 
countries of Eastern Europe, which re- 
cently denied Israeli authorities the right 
to screen prospective Palestine settlers. 
Rumania issues emigration permits only 
to candidates who have completed eve- 
ning classes on Marxist and Leninist 
doctrine and are approved by the Com- 
munist Party. And Poland insists that 
Jews migrating to Palestine must be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and must 
swear they will join the Israel CP on 
arrival in Palestine. Protests of Israeli 
missions in Eastern European countries 
have not corrected the situation, and the 
Tel Aviv government faces the delicate 
problem of either admitting avowed 
Communists or barring immigrants from 
Eastern Europe. 


Airlift Morale 

Although morale on the Berlin airlift 
is improving, Truman feels more can be 
done. Despite an expanding flow of 
relief airmen from the Air Force replace- 
ment base at Great Falls, Mont., airlift 
fight crews still average many more 
flying hours monthly than the CAB allows 
commercial pilots in the U.S. As a 
morale builder, House Leader .McCor- 
mack, with TFruman’s approval, is spon- 
soring a bill establishing an airlift medal 
for flight and ground-maintenance crews. 


Foreign Notes 

French citizens recently repatriated 
from Russia report that about 100 Span- 
ish leftists who were sent to Russia for 
pilot training in 1937-38 now are linger- 
ing in a concentration camp at Karaganda 
in Northeastern Kazakstan . . . While a 
strong Greek Government is considered 
necessary, the U.S. has warned the 
Greeks that establishing a military dicta- 
torship would gravely impair the chances 
of continuing large-scale American help 
... Washington is urging London, Paris, 
and Rome to try for an agreement on 
disposal of the Italian colonies . . . A 
new law in Southern Rhodesia requires 
employers to furnish native workers free 
housing, rations, and cooking fuel, in 
addition to wages. 
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Auto Notes 

Chevrolet has a low-cost automatic 
transmission ready for production but 
probably will not offer it until the 1950 
models appear. Basically the same type 
as the Buick Dynaflow, the new transmis- 
sion is being planned to sell for less than 
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$100 . . . Trade insiders feel that within 
six months there'll be a virtual end to 
steel shortages that have held back auto- 
mobile production since V-J Day . . . The 
British automobile industry hopes to 
double its sales in the U.S., where it sold 
about 20,000 cars in 1948. The British 
have been exporting 75% of their new car 
output. 


More Cotton 

Indicated heavy planting of cotton, 
now that the former acreage limitations 
no longer apply, is a big headache for the 
Agriculture Department—and a hot prob- 
lem for Congress. The Democratic Con- 
gress is expected to reduce acreage al- 
lotments, and preparations for heavy 
planting are traced to farmers’ hopes that 
a vastly expanded 1949 acreage will be 
used as part of the five-year “base” on 
which their individual allotments usually 
are calculated. 


Cold-Rubber Boom 

Private business interests now show 
signs of wanting to take over the $700,- 
000,000 government-owned _ synthetic- 
rubber industry. A year ago there was 
little interest in buying the plants because 
of fear of price competition from foreign- 
produced natural rubber. But this has 
been overcome by increasing evidence of 
the superiority of the new “cold rubber” 
over the old synthetics. Cost of the cold- 
rubber synthetic, made at a temperature 
of 41 degrees against 122 for the others, 
is only slightly higher than natural rub- 
ber. Further, tests show that cold rubber 
is 30% better for most uses than natural 
rubber, The Rubber Reserve Office, Re- 
construction Finance Corp. manufactur- 
ing subsidiary, is converting nearly half 
its capacity to cold-rubber production 
this year, 


Business Footnotes 

Representatives Kersten and Fisher of 
the House Labor Committee are seeking 
support for a proposal under which firms 
that bargain in good faith and have profit- 
sharing, annual-wage, or pension plans 
will be eligible for lower income taxes 
. .. Limitations of the 1950 budget may 
force the Navy to close some of its shore 
establishments, The selection of facilities 
to be mothballed is sure to create a row, 
since threatened shutdowns evoke strong 
protests by congressmen from affected 
districts . . . Although it once considered 
canceling the production contract, the Air 
Force now boasts that the improved B-36 
is the world’s best bomber, One of the 
six-engined giants recently carried a full 
bomb load more than 6,000 miles averag- 
ing well over 300 miles an hour . . . The 
Civil Aeronautics Board is quietly pre- 
paring groundwork for hearings at Miami 
prior to clamping down on nonscheduled 
carriers in the Florida vacation trade . . . 
Government scientists have developed a 


new chemical which they believe may 
contro] the Japanese beetle. Called chlor- 
dane, it is ten times more potent than 
DDT. It’s not yet ready for public use. 
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Movie Notes 

Warners is thinking about John Stein- 
beck’s “The Wayward Bus” as a vehicle 
for Humphrey Bogart . . . Betty Hutton 
may play the lead in a film biography of 
the screen’s first “vamp,” Theda Bara... 
Jack Mulhall and Buster Keaton, stars of 
the silent era, will. reenact sequences 
from their early films in the forthcoming 
M-G-M musical “You’re My Everything.” 
Although the picture will be in Techni- 
color, the Keaton-Mulhall footage will be 
inserted in black and white as a movie- 
within-a-movie . . . “Kiss the Blood Off 
My Hands” now is called “The Un- 
afraid,” following Universal-Internation- 
al’s decision that the title the picture cir- 
culated under for several months was too 
gruesome . . . The British-made ballet 
picture “Red Shoes” is a surprise box- 
office hit. It’s expected to gross more 
than $3,000,000 . . . Jack Benny may 
return to the screen in “Time for Eliza- 
beth.” He and Norman Krasna would 
produce it independently. 


Radio Lines 

CBS Board Chairman William Paley’s 
“dream parlay” is halfway in. He’s long 
wanted to present Bing Crosby and Bob 
Hope one after the other on his network. 
Now the Groaner is landed (see page 49), 
Paley’s working hard on Hope. The lure 
is said to be a stock-bonus deal. . . 
ABC’s loss of headliner Crosby is reviving 
talk of possible sale of the network to 
Twentieth Century-Fox. The movie com- 
pany is primarily interested in ABC’s 
television stations . . . Preview, a half- 
hour weekly show described as a “living 
television magazine,” will be introduced 
on CBS-TV in April by Tex McCrary and 
Jinx Falkenburg. It will present news 
and timely features through interviews, 
films, and visual aids. The sponsor is 
Philip Morris. 


Book Notes 

Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin is writ- 
ing a book about housing . . . Merle 
Colby, former member of the staff of 
Presidential Assistant John Steelman, is 
the author of a forthcoming novel about 
a young scientist in Washington and his 
struggle for scientific freedom. The title 
is “The Big Secret” . . . George Creel, 
President Wilson’s wartime press chief, 
will discuss the Chinese situation in a 
February book called “Russia’s Race for 
Asia.” He visited China last year . . . 
Songwriter Sylvia Dee, who composed 
the lyrics for many hits including “Chick- 
ery Chick,” is bringing out a first novel 
called “And Never Been Kissed.” It’s 
about teen-agers. 
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; ." JMEE rrucns- Jie TRAILERS 


MOVE FACTORY OUTPUT! 


se MOVE the entire output of one of the 

world’s largest electric cleaner factories 6 
miles to a railhead might seem like a difficult 
problem—but not to The Hoover Company. 


With a fleet of 9 Fruehaufs and 3 Mack truck- 
tractors to pull them, the factory at North 
Canton, Ohio, has literally been moved onto 
the main line. 


“Shuttle System”—The Answer! 


Each truck does triple duty. While some of 
the nine Trailers are being loaded at the 
factory, others are unloading at the railhead, 
while the three trucks and remaining Trailers 
are in transit. A further saving results from 
the fact that each Trailer returning from the 
railhead is loaded with raw materials for the 
production lines. There’s no waste motion in 
either direction. 


Hear Harrison Wood, 
Interpreter of World 
Events, Sundays, 3:00 
P.M. E.S.T. over ABC. 








The savings in initial equipment and operat- 
ing cost are really worthwhile. The first Fruehauf 
bought in 1929—still in service—demonstrated 
it so well that more and more units were added 
as the company grew. 


Trailers Save Money for Industry ! 


Trailers are doing a splendid job for industry. 
They link plants, put stockpiles on wheels and 
handle direct deliveries more economically than 
by any other method. 


Surely, it’s worth investigating in your case, 
so why not let a Fruehauf man show you how 
much more productive your trucks can be by 
coupling them to Trailers? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ontario 


79 Factory Service Branches 


vou caw PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
vou caw CARRY! 


‘ENGINEERED Traders 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman’s so-called Fair Deal will be sharply limited by the 
new Senate. 


Just where the limits will be fixed is not yet clear. But it al- 
ready is obvious that many Truman measures will be watered 
down or discarded by the Senate after they have been ap- 
proved by the House. 


Defeat of a resolution to waive the amusement tax on inau- 
gural tickets, while a minor matter in itself, has illustrated the 
precariousness of the Administration’s hold on the Senate 
(see page 20). 


> Leaders are reacting to the danger signals by revising their 
plans. They will be much more cautious in their handling of 
the Truman legislative program than they originally intended 
to be. 


Compromises all along the policy line will be invited by 
Democratic Senate managers. 


Truman will be urged to sign bills that fall far short of his 
objectives on the theory that half loaves are better than none. 
His advisers are telling him his tactics with the Republican 
80th Congress must be modified in his dealings with the 
Democratic 81st. 


> Willingness to compromise already is apparent in the han- 
dling of two key Administration measures: 


Taft-Hartley repeal: Leaders have turned down the suggestion 
that the law be repealed and the Wagner Act restored before 
amendments retaining some of the Taft-Hartley features are 
considered. Repeal and revision will be handled in one 
package after full public hearings. 

Seventy-five cent minimum wage: An increase from the pres- 
ent 40 cents will be offered without major changes in cover- 
age. Truman wants the law extended to cover workers not 
now included. The House may comply. But Senate leaders 
are afraid they can’t get both the increase and the broadening 
and will be satisfied with the increase. 


> Changes in Senate rules to prevent filibustering will be post- 
poned, in spite of some sentiment for an immediate show- 
down, at least until spring and perhaps until summer. Leaders 
aren't sure they will ever reach a vote at this session. 

About 20 Southern senators already are prepared to filibuster 
the changes and claim they can keep the debate going for 
two months or more, meanwhile holding up all other Senate 
business. 


Administration managers won't invite this blockade until some 


of the essential features of their program are out of the way— 
particularly rent control and reciprocal-trade renewals. 


> Democrats hope to win over enough maverick Republicans 
to balance their Southern losses, leaving them with a small 
but decisive majority on most issues. 

But the liberal Republican bloc of the Aiken-Morse-Lodge 
persuasion is only about half as large as the Southern Demo- 
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cratic bloc. So the Administration has fewer potential allies in 
Republican ranks than its opposition has in Democratic ranks. 


Republicans can control, when they stand together, by win- 
ning over as few as six Democrats, as they proved on the 
inaugural ticket vote. But on most issues they won't be that 
solid—perhaps never again at this session. 


>A new Senate Democratic policy committee—heavily 
weighted with Truman stalwarts—will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the management of the upper branch. 


Floor Leader Lucas will consult the committee about order of 
business and the character of bills to be backed by Administra- 
tion forces. And he will rely upon its members to help carry 
the Administration side of debate. 


The effectiveness of leadership by committee is still uncertain. 
It was never tried by the Democrats in the long reign of 
Alben Barkley, who preferred to improvise policy on the floor 
in the midst of debate. 


> Administration farm policy is being debated among the 
President’s agricultural and economic advisers. Final decisions 
have not yet been made. 


On this much they agree: That farm price supports should be 
flexible and should be tied to authority to encourage efficient 
land use. 


They still disagree about the proper level of supports, some 
insisting that they should be close to 90%, others that they 
should sink close to 60%. 


Sentiment in Congress meanwhile continues to drift toward 
an inflexible 90% support level. Some kind of compromise prob- 
ably will be worked out before the end of the present session. 


> Stronger rent controls than the present law provides prob- 
ably will be adopted by Congress. Housing Expediter Woods 
wants authority to initiate damage suits. He advocates crimi- 
nal as well as civil penalties for violators of rent regulations. 


No provision for rent increases, over the 15% allowed under 
long-term leases at the time of the last renewal, will be in- 
cluded in the new bill. 


A proposal to put ceilings over rents for housing built since 
mid-1947 and for newly constructed units will be offered by 
Senator Myers of Pennsylvania. But it probably won't be 
adopted. 


> Washington spokesmen for the real estate industry are get- 
ting ready for determined resistance to the new Administra- 
tion long-range housing bill. The resulting fight wili be one 
of the hottest of the session. 


They will estimate the ultimate cost of the measure at 
$21,000,000,000. Administration housing authorities haven’t 
made an estimate as yet but their figure will be a fraction of 
this. 


Government reports on home construction in 1948—not yet 
published—will show less than 1,000,000 units completed. Pri- 
vate housers will challenge this figure, contending that the 
government’s figures are incomplete. 
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/ “LET’S TAKE THE AUSTIN” 


When there’s a choice, everyone says it! —“Let’s take the Austin!” For this brilliant 


‘’- new car brings to American roads an all-new kind of motoring... economy 


up to 35 miles per gallon...speed and power to spare... effortless turning and parking... 
Continental styling... the luxury of all-leather upholstery 


and many other superb features ...Great Britain’s leading builder of 


fine motor cars invites you to take the wheel and “Go Austin!” 





*DEVON 4-Door Sedan (illus.) $1720 
*DORSET 2-Door Sedan $1595 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. (ENGLAND) FISK BUILDING, 250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

Completely equipped. Duty and Federal taxes paid, f.o.b. New York. Prices include: heater, defrosters, valve-in-head engine, 4-speed transmission with 

extra-low low gear, independent front wheel suspension, slicing roof (Devon), large luggage trunk, interior jacking, electric turn indicators, hydraulic 
shock absorbers. (White sidewall tires extra.) Austin Service and Replacement Parts available throughout the Unica states and Canada. 
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Loli ASIA 


Only Pan American flies to all 6—— «de> 
and month after month, TWICE AS MANY PEOPLE 
fly abroad by Pan American World Airways 


than by all other U. S. airlines combined! 


@ Leadership is not born overnight. The 
reason Pan American is flying the world’s 
fastest and most luxurious airplanes—the 
double-decked Clipper “America” and 
her sister ships—is that Pan American was 
—_ first to order them . . . four years ago! 

TForge-me-noe ALASKA Wherever you’re planning to go on 6 
: Continents, remember that: flying saves 
you time; flying saves you money (no extra 
costs, no tips) and of a// the ways to fly, 
the best way’s the Clipper* way! For reser- 
vations please call your Travel Agent or— 
Orchid souTn AMERICA 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Nort most cypcrinced Mune 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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The March of the Little Fellows 


All the Democratic big names were 
there, smiling and bowing and gladhand- 
ing the same man they had tried to ditch 
before the Democratic convention—the 
man they had supported with only half a 
heart during the campaign. But the big 
names played the smallest parts. The 
folks who actually made it the biggest, 
noisiest, most colorful inaugural celebra- 
tion in American history and who domi- 
nated it throughout were the folks who 
had astounded everyone including them- 
selves by making Harry S. Truman Presi- 
dent again—the voters. 

They swarmed into Washington last 
week from every corner of the country, 
about 750,000 of them, They turned out 
to cheer Mr. Truman as they had never 
turned out for anyone else. When Mr. 
Truman rode down Pennsylvania Avenue 
to Lafayette Square on Thursday, Jan. 20, 
in the inaugural parade that followed the 
swearing-in ceremony on the Capitol 
steps, they hung from trees and climbed 
up the sides of buildings for a glimpse 
of him. The Secret Service guessed there 
were 1,000,000 people in the crowd. 

The New Way: It wasn’t merely Harry 
Truman’s victory they were celebrating. 
It was also the victory of the platform on 
which Mr, Truman had campaigned. For 
the first time in history, organized labor 
marched in the parade with its own floats. 
From the moment the -whisky started 
flowing Monday afternoon until the hang- 
overs exploded Saturday morning, there 
was no racial segregation, Negroes and 
whites sat elbow to elbow in the stands 
as they watched the inaugural ceremonies 
and the parade. Negroes attended the 
inaugural gala at the Armory Wednes- 
day night; they danced at the inaugural 
ball there on Thursday. All this was con- 
trary not only to Washington custom but 
to the practice at F.D.R.’s inaugurations. 

Throughout, the celebration drama- 
tized the ascendency of the New Dealers 
—or Fair Dealers, as they were beginning 
to call themselves—in the Democratic 
Party, and the greatly lessened influence 
of the Northern conservative and South- 
ern Bourbon wings. In the Army units 
which paraded, for example, Negro and 
white soldiers marched side by side, A 
Negro sergeant barked orders at white 
troops, just as white sergeants barked 
orders at Negroes. 

The temper of the crowd was plain. 


As Gov, J. Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina, who had been the Dixiecrat 
candidate for President, and Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge of Georgia rode down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, boos and catcalls 
followed them all the way, drowning out 
the scattered applause. When Mr, Tru- 
man deliberately snubbed Thurmond, 
those who saw it cheered. 

The next four years might change their 
minds, But for the moment those who had 


the Blair House steps at 6:44 Thursday, 
Jan. 20, smiled at the clustered reporters 
and Secret Service men, and stepped into 
the waiting limousine. 

Three minutes later he strode,into the 
Mayflower Hotel, thirteen minutes early 
for the 7 o’clock breakfast he was having 
with 103 of his old buddies of Battery D 
of the first world war's 129th Field Ar- 
tillery. He bustled around the breakfast 
room, joining in the reminiscences and 
horseplay. “Don’t call me Mr. President,” 
he ordered. “We'll have none of that 
here. Just call me Captain Harry.” 

Fun: The old gang dug into their 
grapetruit, Missouri ham, fried eggs, and 
grits, all the while keeping up the rapid 
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“J, Harry S. Truman”: The President is sworn in by Chief Justice Vinson 


elected Mr. Truman clearly felt that his 
Administration was their Administration 
—that he was their man. They might not 
have adored him as they once did Roose- 
velt. But they liked him. He was one of 
them. And they felt they could trust him 
as they did themselves. Everywhere he 
went, the cry was “Hi, Harry!” 


‘So Help Me God’ 


For Harry S. Truman, inauguration 
day began long before dawn. A cold, 
midwinter half-moon was still glowing 
in the dark sky, Bess Truman and daugh- 
ter Margaret were still in bed asleep, 
when the President walked briskly down 


fire of wisecracks. After coffee, however, 
the banter stopped, and they all rose for 
one minute of silent prayer for the men 
of Battery D who fell in France. 

Then they presented an ebony cane 
with gold handle to Captain Harry, and 
Captain Harry said: 

“Your presence here is the greatest 
compliment a man could get, President or 
otherwise . . . You're not ax-grinders or 
job seekers, just comrades, I'll keep this 
cane always, and perhaps some day my 
daughter can give it to my grandson.” 

Mindful of the march ahead for the 
veterans—his guard of honor in the in- 
augural parade—he suddenly grinned 
broadly, “Although some of you have a 
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rubber tire around the middle, I’m sure 
you can still make the 120 steps a minute 
for a mile and a quarter,” he said, He 
added a warning, however: “After 1 
o'clock or 25 minutes thereafter or there- 
abouts, I don’t give a damn what you do, 
but I want you to stay sober until then.” 

Solemnity: Returning to Blair House, 
Mr, Truman changed to formal morning 
clothes, Now in solemn mood, with Mrs. 
Truman and Margaret at his side, the 
President, himself a Baptist, attended 
the 10 o'clock pre-inaugural service at 
St, John’s Episcopal Church across La- 
fayette Square’ from the White House, 
where Presidents from James Madison 
on have gone for meditation before their 
inaugurations, The Rev. C, Leslie Glenn, 
rector of the church, startled the wor- 
shippers at the service by praying for 
“thy servant, Harry, the President of the 
United States,” instead of using the Presi- 
dent’s full name. 

After the service the President again 
returned to Blair House, where he and 
Vice President-elect Alben W. Barkley 
were to meet the joint Congressional 
committee named to conduct them and 
their families to Capitol Hill. 

Cheers: The committee rolled up be- 
fore Blair House in new open-top cars 
at 11:10. Twelve minutes later the Presi- 
dent was riding up Pennsylvania Avenue, 
his silk hat gleaming in the morning sun. 

Capitol Hill had been turned into an 
enormous amphitheater for the swearing- 
in ceremony, with a platform built over 
the steps of the Capitol as the stage. The 
inaugural portico with its eight Corin- 
thian columns was gleaming white. A 
gold eagle on a field of blue was em- 
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blazoned on the face of the stand. Just 
below it sat the Marine band in blue and 
scarlet uniforms and forest green over- 
coats. 

Stretching back across the lawn as far 
as the Supreme Court building and the 
Library of Congress were 135,000 spec- 
tators. The reporters and some 17,000 
other ticket holders were packed on 
wooden benches. The rest of the crowd 
stood, craning. Small boys perched in 
trees. 

It was 11:38 when the representatives 
filed onto the stand, muffled against the 
cold, several wearing 10-gallon hats. They 
shuffled about, waving at their friends 
on the benches below. Five minutes later 
the senators arrived. Then came the Tru- 
man and Barkley in-laws, and next the 
diplomats in formal dress. Finally, Bess 
and Margaret Truman and Mrs, Max O. 
Truitt, daughter and official hostess of 
the widower Barkley* arrived. 

At 12:13 the Marine band struck up 
“Hail to the Chief.” Harry S$. Truman 
and Alben W. Barkley entered the stand. 
The President's face was strained. 
Barkley was beaming. After the invoca- 
tion and the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” Associate Justice 
Stanley F. Reed, who, like Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson, wore the small black 
skullcap of the court, stepped over to 
Barkley, his fellow Kentuckian. “Raise 
your right hand,”* said Reed, “Repeat 
after me the following oath . . .” 

Using his own Bible, Barkley repeated 





*Barkley’s son David also was present at the in- 
augural celebration. His second daughter, Mrs. Doug- 
las MacArthur II, was in Brussels with her husband, 
the diplomat-nephew of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
and could not attend. 
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A moment to remember: Bess Truman, with Margaret, fights her tears; Harry Truman, with Barkley, kisses the Bibles 


the 74-word pledge for the Vice Presi- 
dency. Then he raised the Bible to his 
lips ‘and kissed it. 

Tears: Mr. Truman took off his over- 
coat, scarf, and silk hat. Mrs. Truman 
swallowed and fought back her tears. 
“Mr. President,” said Chief Justice Vin- 
son, “will you raise your right hand?” 

On the rostrum in front of the Presi- 
dent were two Bibles, placed there by 
Supreme Court Clerk Charles E. Cropley. 
One was opened to the Sermon on the 
Mount, the other to the Ten Command- 
ments. The President placed his left 
hand over them, as Vinson intoned: 
“You, Harry S. Truman, do solemnly 
swear... 

“I, Harry S. Truman, do solemnly 
swear...” 

“, .. That you will faithfully execute 
the office of the President of the United 
States .. .” 

“_... That I will faithfully execute the 
office of the President of the United 
States...” 

“. . + And will to the best of your 
ability .. .” 

And will to the best of my 
ability .. .” 

“_.. Preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States . . .” 

“.. . Preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States . . .” 

“_.. So help you God.” 

“_.. So help me God.” 

In the hushed silence that followed, 
Mr. Truman bent over and kissed the 
Bibles. 

Noise: The President’s inaugural ad- 
dress, denouncing Communism and pro- 
posing a worldwide drive to raise the 
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world’s standard of living (see page 18) 
drew little applause. Most of the crowd 
was too chilled after the hours of sitting 
and standing in the open, 

At 1:53 planes started roaring down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and over the White 
House, signaling the start of the inaugu- 
ral parade, The President had ducked 
into Leslie L. Biffle’s Senate office for 
lunch with Barkley, Mrs. Truman, Mar- 
garet, Mrs. Truitt, and Congressional 
cronies. He emerged smiling. Together 
he and Barkley drove slowly down Con- 
stitution and Pennsylvania Avenues with 
the men of Battery D marching beside 
them, Among the veterans strode Secret 
Service men, some of whom wore Battery 
D brassards as camouflage. 

It was 2:35 when the Presidential car 
reached the reviewing stand on the White 
House grounds. After the cheers which 
had followed them all the way, the 
President and Vice President were ex- 
uberant. They laughed and pointed, and 
slapped each other on the back. 

The parade moved slowly but with 
no hitches. In the line of march were 
midshipmen from Annapolis, cadets from 
West Point, Virginia Military Institute, 
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and the Merchant Marine Academy, 
soldiers, Wacs, and military-school chil- 
dren. An open car went by. It was labeled 
“Supreme Court” but completely empty 
save for the driver, for the Court mem- 
bers had driven down from the Hill in 
three other cars. The President roared, 
leaned over, and yelled at Vinson, who 
burst out laughing too. 

The AFL and CIO and Labor’s League 
for Political Education were represented 
in the parade, as were several interna- 
tional and local unions, including James 
C. Petrillo’s American Federation of 
Musicians and the Danbury, Conn., hat 
workers. Nearly all the 48 states had 
floats and paraders. One Californian, 
astride a horse, presented Mr. Truman 
with a 10-gallon hat. In the California 
delegation also was a performing dog, 
who lay down and rolled over before the 
reviewing stand. 

Frowns: Of the President’s own ad- 
versaries, only Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, 
the Dixiecrat, appeared in the parade. 
As Thurmond passed Mr. Truman, bow- 
ing, the President looked at him stonily. 
He did not return Thurmond’s greeting. 
Thurmond bowed twice again. The Presi- 
dent still did not return the greeting. 
Vinson gestured as though to wave to 
Thurmond, Mr, Truman touched his arm 
lightly and said something to him, 

At 5 p.m. the lights went on in the 
reviewing stand. Mr. Truman remained, 
however, until the very end of the parade 
at 5:38, leaving only after a steam cal- 
liope had brought up the rear. 

Even then, inauguration day wasn’t 
over for the President. He still had a 
reception to attend, and later that night 
the inaugural ball. 


The Dewey Day 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey last week sent 
President Truman “heartiest congratula- 
tions” on his forthcoming inauguration. 
But rather than accept the President's 
invitation to ride in the inaugural parade, 
Dewey spent Jan. 20 quietly at his desk 
in Albany. Busy drafting his own budget, 
the defeated Republican candidate did 
not even take time out to listen to the 
President’s inaugural address. 

For himself, Dewey told a State Agri- 
cultural Society dinner that he was 
“really delighted” still to be in Albany. 
“I thought for a time last year that I 
wouldn’t be here,” he said. “At least in 
New York Republicans control both 
branches of the legislature.” 


Merry-Go-Round 


There was nothing much for Repub- 
licans to do in Washington last week 
except go home early and read a good 
book. But for the Democrats the city was 
dizzy with parties. 

Harry S. Truman himself started mak- 
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ing the social rounds with his wife and 
daughter on Wednesday, Jan. 19, with 
a party at the Colonial Dames Club, a 
luncheon at the Mayflower, a reception 
in the Shoreham ballroom, an Electoral 
College dinner at the Mayflower (where 
he mimicked H. V. Kaltenborn predicting 
his defeat last Nov. 2), and finally an 
inaugural gala at the Armory. 

The President clearly enjoyed himself. 
At the Shoreham reception, given by 
Gov. Forrest Smith of Missouri, he went 
through his old campaign routine, saying: 
“I want you to meet Mrs. Truman, the 
boss of the White House, and [pointing 
to Margaret] here’s her boss.” He told 
the 3,000 guests that he was sorry he 
could nof shake hands with all of them, 
because if he did he would not be able 
to make the other affairs, “and we have 
to make them all.” Then, shaking his 
own hands above his head, he had them 
do the same. “Now you can all go home 
and say you've shaken hands with me,” 
he said. 

At the gala, where 700 Broadway and 
Hollywood performers held forth, he 
stayed until the end at 12:15 a.m. By 
then, some of the 5,000 other guests had 
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drifted home, driven away by boredom. 

On Thursday, after the inaugural pa- 
rade, the President rushed to a reception 
at the National Gallery of Art. After greet- 
ing the crowd of 10,000, Mr. Truman 
shook several hundred hands, Then off 
he went to the inaugural ball. 

He arrived at the Armory at 11:10 
p.m., his complexion rosy, his carriage 
erect, his face creased in smiles. Some 
hundreds of the 5,300 guests beat a path 
to his box to chat and shake hands, Mr. 
Truman watched Margaret dance with 
Maj. William Zimmerman, White House 
Military aide, and laughed as Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson scribbled his auto- 
graph for Shirley Temple. He was there 
until 1:40 a.m. 

Then the President stayed up until 3 
helping Margaret entertain some friends. 
But he was up and about at his usual 
5:30. He attended a breakfast for Gov- 
ernor Smith, a reception for Democratic 
women, a cocktail party given by Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder, and a ball 
for Vice President Alben W. Barkley. It 
was a light day. 


World Fair Deal 


Throughout President Truman’s inau- 
gural address Alexander S. Panyushkin sat 
in grim silence. The Russian ambassador 
looked directly at the President, but no 
flicker of emotion crossed his face. When 
newsmen asked what he thought of the 
speech, he snapped: “No comment.” 

Ambassador Panyushkin would have 
plenty to say when he made his report to 
Moscow. Never before had Mr. Truman 
so clearly drawn the issues between Com- 
munism and democracy. The President 
had no thought of abandoning his pres- 
ent firm stand against Communist ag- 
gression. On the contrary, he was think- 
ing of extending the basic philosophy 
of the Marshall plan to cover the entire 
world. 

“The American people stand firm in 
the faith which has inspired this nation 
from the beginning,” Mr. Truman de- 
clared. “We believe that all men have 
a right to equal justice under law and 
equal opportunity to share in the com- 
mon good. We believe that all men have 
the right to freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. We believe that all men are 
created equal because they are created in 
the image of God. 

“From this faith we will not be 
moved.” 

In contrast, Mr. Truman asserted, the 
Soviet regime “adheres to a false philos- 
ophy which purports to offer freedom, 
security, and greater opportunity to man- 
kind. Misled by that philosophy, many 
peoples have sacrificed their liberties, 
only to learn to their sorrow that deceit 
and mockery, poverty and tyranny are 
their reward.” 

“I state these differences,” the Presi- 
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dent said, “not to draw issues of belief 
as such, but because the actions result- 
ing from the Communist philosophy are 
a threat to the efforts of free nations to 
bring about world recovery and lasting 
peace.” 

The Four Points: Mr. Truman’s pfo- 
gram for combatting the Communist 
threat included four major courses of 
action: 
> “Unfaltering support” of the United 
Nations and continued efforts to strength- 
en it. 
> Keeping “our full weight” behind the 
European Recovery Program. 

PA “collective defense arrangement” 
with the countries of Western Europe, 


like the present Western Hemisphere 
pact, to insure the security of the North 
Atlantic. 

> “A bold new program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the im- 
provement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas.” 

Mr. Truman’s first three proposals in 
effect merely reiterated the nation’s pres- 
ent foreign policy. His fourth one, how- 
ever, was brand new. The President was 
calling on the nation to reinforce the 
cold war against Communism with a 
worldwide recovery program. 

“I believe that we should make avail- 
able to peace-loving peoples the benefits 
of our store of technical knowledge in 
order to help them realize their aspira- 
tions for a better life,” he explained. 
“And in cooperation with other nations, 
we should foster capital investment in 
areas needing development. 

“Our aim should be to help the free 
peoples of the world, through their own 
efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens . . . Guarantees to the investor 
must be balanced by guarantees in the 
interest of the people whose resources 
and labor go into these developments . . . 
The old imperialism—exploitation for for- 
eign profit—has no place in our plans.” 

The free nations of the world hailed 
Mr. Truman’s address. Italian Foreign 
Minister Carlo Sforza called it “a corner- 
stone on which peace can be built.” 
Former French Premier Paul Reynaud 
said he was “struck by the note of altru- 
ism.” The London Times declared: 
“Everywhere there must be praise and 
gratitude for the breadth of the vision 
shown by the President.” 

The Soviet news agency, Tass, how- 
ever, assailed Mr. Truman for making an 
“enraged attack” on Communism and 
said that the key fourth point was a plan 
to obtain “the maximum possibilities for 
penetration by American capital into 
backward nations.” 

On Capitol Hill the reaction was mixed. 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan, Republican foreign-policy maker, 
suggested that “we perfect existing plans 
before starting new ones.” But Chairman 
Tom Connally of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee asserted: “The Presi- 
dent’s message . . . will appeal to the 
American people.” 


Significance —- 


The American strategy in the cold war 
against Communism has been to concen- 
trate on Europe and hope—until recently 
—for the best in Asia, It was devised by 
former Secretary of State George C, Mar- 
shall, who as Army Chief of Staff fol- 
lowed the same policy in the shooting 
war against the Axis. The result has been 
that although America has made some 
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progress in Western Europe, the Red 
Star is rising across the Pacific, 

The second phase of the American 
strategy is now unfolding. Mr. Truman 
plans no letdown on the European front, 
but he believes the long-awaited time has 
come to start an offensive on the Asiatic 
one and in other undeveloped areas. 

The Administration hasn’t yet worked 
out all the details of what might be called 
the Asiatic Recovery Program. But it will 
differ radically from the European Re- 
covery Program. In Europe the problem 
was to help democratic governments re- 
build economies wrecked by the war, 
and thus raise the standard of living to 
prewar levels or better. In Asia, the 
United States is dealing with peoples 
who have only just begun to become 
independent and who have known West- 
ern liberties and Western technology only 
from the outside. Great numbers of them 
have always lived at the bare subsistence 
level. Their economies were never really 
developed. The Asiatic Recovery Pro- 
gram will have to consist (1) of helping 
the Asiatics develop Western technical 
skills and (2) of supplying them with 
the capital to build industries and employ 
scientific agricultural methods. 

The success of Communist propaganda 
in Asia has resulted primarily from the 
fact that living standards are so miserable. 
Mr. Truman believes that if these stand- 
ards can be raised only 2 per cent, the 
Communist program will lose its appeal. 

He reached this conclusion after much 
thought and discussion, and with the as- 
sistance of reports from such experts as 
Dennis Fitzgerald, deputy administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and John J. McCloy, president of 
the World Bank. These demonstrated 
that American science and engineering, 
if applied extensively by the world’s 
farmers, would relieve Europe’s food 
scarcity and raise the standard of living 
everywhere. ; 

A conference with Norris E. Dodd, 
director-general of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization, 
sold Mr. Truman on the idea. He dis- 
cussed the global Fair Deal with Marshall 
and with Dean Acheson. The drafting 
was entrusted to Clark Clifford, White 
House counsel. Four days before the 
inaugural, copies were sent to McCloy, 
Dodd, Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan, and ECA Director Paul Hoff- 
man for suggestions, 

Clifford’s original draft included a sen- 
tence saying the new plan was “intended 
to take up where the Marshall plan 
leaves off.” This sentence was deleted for 
fear that it might be interpreted as 
meaning that the aid would be con- 
fined to Marshall-plan countries, when 
the whole purpose of the idea was to 
extend the principle of the Marshall plan 
to Asia. 

Precisely how much the Asiatic Recov- 
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The President’s Fourth Course 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


F the four courses of action out- 

lined by the President in his in- 
augural address, two—support of the 
United Nations and world economic 
recovery—are well-established Ameri- 
can policies. The third—the North 
Atlantic security pact—has not been 
finally negotiated and ratified but was 
approved in principle by the 
Vandenberg resolution of 
last spring. 

The proposed fourth 
course—scientific and tech- 
nical aid and capital invest- 
ment in the development of 
economically backward 
areas—is the one which has 
caused the most discussion 
in Washington, The Presi- 
dent himself spoke, in this 
connection of “a bold new program.” 

Whether such a program will be 
“new” or “bold” will depend on the 
scale and methods by which it is car- 
ried out. The idea is not new, nor is 
its application. We have been export- 
ing scientific and technical knowledge, 
machine tools, and other types of capi- 
tal goods for many years, American 
engineering and construction firms 
have done work in most parts of the 
world, American experts in a wide 
range of activities—from soil conserva- 
tion through dam designing, the train- 
ing of policemen, and the management 
of currency to the control of various 
diseases—have been, and are at pres- 
ent, employed in many countries. 


— 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S inaugural ele- 
Pvatea old practices to the level of 
a conscious, major national policy. He 
defined this policy in such a way as to 
remove the stigma of imperialistic ex- 
ploitation. 

As for the “bold new program” to 
implement such a policy: it does not 
exist, The President did not say one 
had been drafted. He said we must 
“embark” on such a program. 

The United Nations did not exist. in 
1942 and 1943 when the United States 
decided to take the lead in forming an 
international organization, The Mar- 
shall plan did not exist when Secretary 
Marshall made his Harvard speech. 
The President’s fourth course must be 
judged at this stage as a declaration 
of policy or intent, not as a specific 
program, 





It is incorrect to speak of this 
“fourth course” as an extension of the 
European Recovery Program to the 
rest of the world, Western Europe is 
not economically backward, It had an 
advanced industrial technology and 
agriculture prior to the war. During 
the war it suffered not only physical 
damage but the disruption 
of its financial and economic 
fabric. To become self-sup- 
porting, Western Europe 
must achieve higher levels 
of productivity than before 
the war. 

The President’s fourth 
course is intended for the 
other areas of the world, 
where the main problem is 
not recovery but develop- 
ment. It is not a proposal to feed, 
clothe, and house other peoples, but a 
proposal to help them to raise their 
standards of living by technical aid 
and capital investment. We already are 
doing this in many ways, and much 
machinery for doing it on a larger 
scale already exists in such institutions 
as the International Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, and in the mechanisms of private 
investment, 

The fourth course is not in any sense 
an “international WPA” or revival of 
the UNRRA idea, Nor is it old-fash- 
ioned exploitation. Yet, obviously, cap- 
ital will not go abroad unless it is 
protected against confiscation and per- 
mitted to earn interest or a profit. This 
is what the President had in mind 
when he spoke of “guarantees to the 
investor.” 


ENDELL WILLKIE would have ap- 
W plaudea President Truman’s 
fourth course; he preached the same 
theme in his chapter on the Middle 
East in “One World.” Franklin Roose- 
velt would have applauded it; he over- 
flowed with ideas for watering the 
deserts, 

The fourth course is not a detailed 
program, Neither was it a brain storm. 
It is a carefully formulated statement 
of major policy: the long-range answer 
of the free world to the ambitions and 
pretensions of Communism in Asia 
and other economically backward 
areas of the globe. 
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ery Program would cost can not yet be 
guessed, As the President has pointed 
out, however, it need not be nearly so 
costly as the ERP since it will so largely 
consist of technical assistance, 


CONGRESS: 


The Bourbon Balance 


The time had come, the Senator said, 
to talk of many things: of baby oils and 
luxury tax on stoves and circus rings. 
And why the cooking gas was soaked, 
and why not inaugural flings. 

The Democratic Administration pro- 
posed to exempt from the 20 per cent 
admissions tax all tickets for inaugural 
ceremonies. Such exemption had been 
given to each inauguration since 1933. 
It had already been voted by the House 
of Representatives, 199 to 49. It involved 
only $50,000 all told. And the printed 
tickets bore the words: “Tax exempt.” 

But before the Senate last Tuesday, 
Jan, 18, the Republicans had a field day: 
> Raymond E, Baldwin of Connecticut, 
urging that all nonprofit state and county 
fairs be given similar exemption in the 
future, also read a New Haven house- 
wife’s letter complaining of the luxury tax 
on baby oil: “Since when is it a luxury for 
a baby to have a sore bottom?” 
> Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, de- 
manding that “baby oils, creams, cooking 
gas, and stoves” be exempt from luxury 
taxes, asked whether his colleagues really 
believed “it’s no luxury for a couple to 
pay $20 for inaugural-ball tickets.” 

» Wayne Morse of Oregon branded the 
inaugural parade as “a great Roman cir- 
cus.” “For $10 you get a seat without 





Ships in the Night: Rammed amidships by the 
tanker Gulfstream in a predawn fog off Barnegat, 
N.J., the Coast Guard icebreaker Eastwind blazed 


even a back to it to see the circus go by,” 
gibed the liberal Republican. 

Voice of Dixie: Surprised, the new 
Senate Democratic leader, Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois, retorted that the Repub- 
licans tasted “sour grapes because they 
are not celebrating as the Democrats are.” 
Whatever the GOP motives, Lucas was 
defeated in the first real test of his lead- 
ership. Despite his frantic efforts and the 
Democrats’ nominal 54-42 control of the 
Senate, the inaugural tax exemption was 
rejected, 47-45, Six conservative Demo- 
crats, five of them Southerners, joined an 
all but unanimous GOP bloc to do the 
job. 

The outcome at least was sobering to 
Democratic leaders, It reminded them 
that Bourbon Democrats still held the 
balance of power. As one of the six rebels 
admitted: “We thought maybe we should 
let them know we're still on the map.” 


A Republican View 


Rep. Norris Cotton of New Hamp- 
shire is a tall, hefty, cigar-chewing Re- 
publican. In his newsletter “Your Con- 
gressman Reports,” he told last week 
how he reacted to the inaugural: 

“Thursday was a bright, clear, beauti- 
ful day. [A great] army descended upon 
Washington. They were not state leaders 
and highbrows who ordinarily come to 
inaugurations. They were the ‘little folks’ 
who had elected the man whom the little 
folks like. 

“The President did not disappoint 
them. He spoke simply and sincerely 
about peace abroad, prosperity at home, 
and a strong America. I liked his inaugu- 
ral speech. It showed that even though 


like the rest of us he may be misguided 
at times, his heart is in the right place. 
It was the simple creed of an honest 
American. When it was over, the folks 
went back to the station and climbed on 
the train, leaving the Capitol grounds 
covered with lunch boxes and paper bags. 

“I went back to my office with re- 
newed hope. I felt like a statesman again 
and wanted a part in the job that is to 
be done, 

“Then I opened my first letter. It said 
that in New Hampshire they are now 
selling dressed chickens without the 
giblets [and that] there ought to be a 
law against it. 

“It’s a great life here.” 


CABINET: 


Acheson’s Harness 


Dean Acheson wasn’t exactly a gate- 
crasher. But he did jump the gun last 
week by 23 hours to join the rest of the 
Cabinet on the inaugural platform to 
watch President Truman take the oath of 
office. Although he had not yet been 
sworn in as Secretary of State, the 55- 
year-old lawyer, with his wife Alice, stood 
beside Bess Truman for the ceremony. 
He listened intently as the President out- 
lined the “bold new program” that he 
would put into execution. His Grenadier 
Guard’s mustache and his Edenish Hom- 
burg spotlighted him as a diplomat 
against a background of silk hats. 

The onetime Assistant and Under Sec- 
retary had been confirmed by the Senate 
two days earlier to be Mr. Truman’s 
fourth Secretary of State. His old foe, 
GOP leader Kenneth S. Wherry of Ne- 
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and smoked fiercely for seven hours, while its calm 
crew fought the fire despite danger of an ammuni- 
tion explosion. Casualties: 11 killed, 20 burned. 
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braska, had railed: “It is known—some- 
how it is just common knowledge—that 
Acheson has been an appeaser of Russia.” 
But the Senate had preferred to go along, 
83-6, with Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, who declared: “I have asked 
Mr. Acheson if I might summarize his 
Hiss attitude in the following single sen- 
tence, and he agrees: ‘An assertion of 
personal friendship for the Hiss brothers; 
a staunch defense of Donald Hiss; a pur- 
pose to leave Alger Hiss to the courts; 
total and aggressive hostility to subver- 
sion in the State Department’.” 

It was at 11:13 a.m. last Friday, Jan. 
21, that Acheson was sworn in by Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson. As if to show 
that he would be Mr. Truman’s secretary, 
he took the oath standing in front of the 
President’s desk in the White House Oval 
Room, resting his left hand on the small 
Bible which his chief had used the day 
before, Asked when he would start work, 
he said: “I’m going over right now.” For 
his motto, he chose the same passage 
from the First Book of Kings which ex- 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson often 
quoted: “Let not him that girdeth on his 
harness [armor] boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.” 


JUSTICE: 


Rights for Communists 


Harold R. Medina, a Federal judge 
who resembles Adolphe Menjou, opened 
the trial of eleven Communist leaders* in 
New York last week. The defendants, led 
by party secretary Eugene Dennis, are 
accused of conspiracy to teach and ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the government 
of the United States by force and vio- 
lence. As the trial dragged on, a one- 
time lawyer’s lawyer who feels “as much 
at home in a courtroom as in my own 
living room,” rocked gently in his red- 
leather armchair on the bench. 

The dignity and wit which Medina 
brought to the proceedings were in strik- 
ing contrast to the legal clambake pre- 
sented by a battery of ten defense at- 
torneys, Outside, a double line of pickets, 
450 strong, shuffled silently and bran- 
dished copies of The Daily Worker, In- 
side, Medina patiently let the Commu- 
nists’ lawyers speak their lengthy pieces. 
After one long argument over a motion 
for a 90-day delay, a defense attorney 
concluded: “My colleagues will have 
more to say on this point.” Medina com- 
mented dryly: “I hope not too much 
more.” 

Blue-Ribbon Issue: [t was only after 
the judge had denied two dozen defense 
motions that the main outlines of the 
Communists’ defense began to emerge. 
Before a jury could be impaneled, the de- 





_*The trial of a twelfth defendant, party chairman 
William Z. Foster, was postponed because of a seri- 
ous heart condition. 
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How to picket: Pro-Red methods ... 


fense charged that the “blue-ribbon” sys- 
tem of selecting jurors was “discrimina- 
tory, invalid, illegal, and unconstitutional” 
because the working class and members 
of minority races were excluded. On 
Thursday, Jan. 20, Judge Medina per- 
mitted the defense to call witnesses to 
prove this point. 

Armed with 50 subpoenas, the defense 
began calling prospective jurors to ques- 
tion them on their income, their business 
associations, and their race. First to be 
called was Herbert Allen, a partner in an 
investment-banking firm, who was asked 
this question: “Is your name on any 
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college or university lists?” Quietly, Allen 
answered the defense lawyer: “Unfortu- 
nately I did not have the benefit of 
education you seem to have. I had to 
work my way up.” 

By Friday afternoon, when the court 
recessed for a long week end, only four of 
the 50 subpoenas had been used. There 
would be much more bickering and stall- 
ing before the real trial began. Obviously, 
Judge Medina would rock back and 
fourth many thousands of times before 
the trial ended. 


POLICY: 


A Lift for Israel 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of 
Israel, came away from the White House 
rose garden last May 25 convinced that 
President Truman would expedite the 
$100,000,000 American loan which he 
requested for his fledgling state. “He 
said there was no trouble about that be- 
cause the Jews paid their debts,” Weiz- 
mann declared at the time. But in the 
eight months thereafter, while Weiz- 
mann’s nation was winning its military 
battle for survival and Mr. Truman was 
winning his political battle for survival, 
the loan was pigeonholed by the Export- 
Import . Bank. 

It was the Ex-Im head, William McC. 
Martin Jr., onetime boy-wonder presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
who held up the credit. Permitted by 
Congress to grant only those loans which 
are financially sound, he insisted that this 
one would not be. He argued that the 
Israeli had failed to produce a detailed 
economic statement to substantiate it 
and that they had no dollar earnings 
with which to repay it anyway. 

Last week Martin finally relented. Now 
that Israel was here to stay and had sub- 
mitted’ a detailed prospectus, he granted 
the new state a credit of $35,000,000 to 
establish 8,000 new farms, improve 
16,000 farms and 6,000 citrus groves, 
and irrigate 42,000 acres of land. The 
Export-Import Bank also earmarked 
$65,000,000 more to assist Israel’s in- 
dustrial development this year. The loan, 
bearing 3% per cent interest and matur- 
ing in fifteen years, was approved as a 
sound business proposition. But the 
Israeli representative to the United 
States, Eliahu Epstein, with a nod to the 
armistice talks with Arab nations, said it 
came at a “very important moment.” 
Only America’s imminent de jure recog- 
nition of Israel would be a heftier pat on 
the back. 


Exit, With Dignity 
When Howard Bruce was under fire as 
Deputy Economic Cooperation Adminis- 


trator, he didn’t reveal that he had asked 
President Truman to accept his resigna- 
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tion effective Jan. 31. That was in mid- 
December, after he charged that Western 
European nations were using ECA funds 
to buy scrap aluminum and lead in the 
Americas and that they had made a tidy 
profit reselling these scarce metals here 
(Newsweek, Dec. 27, 1948). 

Last week Bruce said such scrap ship- 
ments “constitute in themselves no ground 
for criticism of any participating country 
or of its nationals.” He announced that a 
special ECA mission would check “the 
irreducible needs of Marshall-plan coun- 
tries for Western Hemisphere aluminum, 
lead, and other metals for which their 
own scrap supplies cannot be substi- 
tuted.” With that, the cries for his scalp 
died away and Bruce, at 69, an ex-banker 
and industrialist, revealed his plan to 
retire again to raising horses on his Mary- 
land farm. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
The Big House Lady 


When God made the angels, God 
made you, 

And sent you down to us. 

When God made the angels, God 
made you, 

In whom we place our trust. 


A 20-year-old girl wrote the lines. An 
inmate at the Women’s Reformatory in 
Framingham, Mass., she dedicated them 
to Dr. Miriam Van Waters, its superin- 
tendent. Most people who saw Dr. Van 
Waters in action throughout her seven- 
teen years in charge of the reformatory 
agreed that the quatrain was well de- 
served. Now 61, Dr. Van Waters is re- 
spected for her work in advanced penol- 
ogy and her insistence on rehabilitation 
rather than punishment. 

To this end, prisoners at Framingham 
were not kept in strict confinemént but 
were given a sense of responsibility. In 
1946, Dr. Van Waters prepared a hand- 
book for newcomers at the prison. “You 
have it in your power to build your own 
future . . . We hold no prejudices,” she 
wrote. “What matters now is education 
for the future. Here, you are a student, 
not a prisoner.” 

As part of her plan, some prisoners 
were indentured to approved private 
homes where they worked as servants. 
A few were permitted to attend school. 
Prisoners were occasionally allowed to 
visit movies, meetings of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, beauty shops, and tearooms 
in nearby towns—always accompanied by 
reformatory officials. Regulations govern- 
ing visitors were flexible. A tremendous 
morale factor was Dr. Van Waters’s policy 
of appointing reformed ex-inmates to jobs 
in the reformatory, demonstrating that 
past errors were not held against the 
women. 

But Dr. Van Waters’s reputation and 


her whole philosophy of penology were 
endangered by the suicide of a girl pris- 
oner last year. The girl’s relatives de- 
manded an explanation of rumors that she 
had been tortured and molested by a per- 
verted prisoner. So the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Corrections, Frank A. Dwyer, 
was assigned to make a full inquiry into 
the Framingham reformatory. 

Into the Open: Dwyer’s report to 
Commissioner of Corrections Elliot E. 
McDowell was a shocker. Based largely 
on the unsworn testimony of former in- 
mates,* it contained 58 specific charges 
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Dr. Van Waters: Framed “angel”? 


of maladministration on the part of Dr. 
Van Waters. The gist of the charges: (1) 
That Dr. Van Waters had condoned sex- 
ual perversion among prisoners and prison 
officials; (2) that her laxity had been re- 
sponsible for the escape of several pris- 
oners; (3) that in by-passing administra- 
tive red tape, she had violated state 
laws. Serious as these charges were, Dr. 
Van Waters was never permitted to see 
a copy of them. Instead, whole sections 
of the Dwyer report were leaked to the 
press. 

On Jan. 7, in a voluminous letter to Dr. 
Van Waters, McDowell gave notice that 
she had been fired. She didn’t take this 
lying down. She demanded a _ public 
hearing, saying: “This is what I’ve been 
wanting.” 

Last week, Dr. Van Waters had her 
days in court. As Dwyer presented one 
alleged violation after another before 
Commissioner McDowell in the State 
House in Boston, the discharged penolo- 
gist countered by showing that she had 
been acting in the best interests of the 





*One of them later said she had drunk “a bottle 
of Scotch” before her interview with Dwyer and 
could recall none of her testimony. 





institution and with the approval of her 
superiors. 

Inmates and reformed prisoners had 
been placed in positions of trust, she 
admitted, but declared: “I say that unless 
the state is willing to employ these re- 
habilitated persons, no taxpayer ought 
to be asked to.” Yes, the prisoners had 
been permitted to leave the grounds, but 
only on the advice of experts. She denied 
charges that homosexuality was wide- 
spread. Some ex-inmates had not worked 
out as prison officials, she agreed, but 
these had been fired or had voluntarily 
resigned. The system of indenture had 
helped bring many girls back into society. 

Five former commissioners who had 
worked with Dr. Van Waters, including 
ex-Assistant Secretary of State Francis 
B. Sayre, offered to testify on her behalf. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt openly de- 
plored the dismissal and defended Dr. 
Van Waters’s “modern methods of pe- 
nology.” As Boston papers spread pages 
of verbatim testimony before their read- 
ers, public sentiment in Massachusetts 
was aroused. At one point the spectators, 
strongly pro-Van Waters, ignored Mc- 
Dowell’s pounding gavel to cry out: 
“Frame-up,” “Disgrace to Massachu- 
setts,” “Kangaroo court.” 

Last Thursday, Jan. 20, Dr. Van 
Waters’s lawyer asked rhetorically: “This 
is the end of the sixth day, and what 
have we got?” “Nothing,” shouted the 
spectators. But one thing had been ac- 
complished: Upset by public hostility, 
McDowell, although denying that he had 
made any overtures for a deal, said al- 
most plaintively: “I would be willing to 
listen to any proposal. I [haven't] got a 
closed mind.” 

Even if McDowell did not change his 
mind, the last word had not been said, 
for by law Dr. Van Waters had the right 
to a rehearing. And the eventual outcome 
might do much to decide whether the 
nation’s penology would stress rehabilita- 
tion—or punishment. 


OREGON: 
Raidin’ Sheriff 

Marion L. (Mike) Elliott had won 
election as sheriff of Multnomah County 
(Portland), Ore., last fall by falsifying 
his age, education, and military record 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 3). But to campaign 
slurs that he was a gamblers’ stooge, the 
hulking, 27-year-old ex-Marine last week 
gave the lie in spectacular fashion. 

He raided a night club named El 
Rancho Village during a party staged by 
the Footprinters, a social group of law 
officers and businessmen. His bag: three 
illegal slot machines and a dice table. 
Among those present: ex-Sheriff Martin 
T. Pratt, whom Elliott beat on Nov. 2, 
and Elliott’s chief traffic deputy Ard 
Pratt, the ex-sheriff’s nephew. 
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It’s Bitter for America, Too 


Never had the arm of coincidence 
stretched longer. The day before Harry 
S. Truman was inaugurated, the Chinese 
Government announced it was moving to 
Canton and leaving the ancient southern 
capital of Nanking. Two days after the 
Washington ceremony, Peiping, the even 
more ancient northern capital, surren- 
dered to the Communists. And on Jan. 21, 
the day between the inauguration and 
Peiping’s fall, Chiang Kai-shek “retired” 
as President of China. 

Chiang’s China had been given Big 
Five status by the policy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Now, by the policy of his 
successor, it had been abandoned, Chiang 
Kai-shek had failed to convince Mr. Tru- 
man’s trusted ambassador, George C. 
Marshall, that the qualities of mind and 
spirit by which he welded China into a 
united nation were those that would 
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Dapper Li Tsung-jen seeks peace. . . 


enable him to hold it together even 
with American aid. Whether the former 
Secretary of State was right will never 
be known, What was certain was that 
without American aid, Chiang and his 
China were doomed to conquest by the 
Communists, It was with this foreknowl- 
edge that Marshall’s policy was adopted 
by Washington. Now the United States 
shared the bitter tea of Chiang Kai-shek. 


Chiang’s Exodus 


“It means peace at last.” 
_With a sigh of the utmost relief, Nan- 
king thus reacted to the retirement of 
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Chiang Kai-shek. On Jan. 21 the gen- 
eralissimo boarded his private C-47 trans- 
port, the Mai Ling (Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s first names), and flew to his an- 
cestral home at Chikow to sweep the 
tombs of his ancestors in preparation 
for the Chinese New Year. Gen. Li Tsung- 
jen, the Vice President, took over Chiang’s 
duties. His first action was to appoint 
a five-delegate mission to negotiate peace 
on the eight terms specified by the Com- 
munist leader Mao Tse-tung. The Com- 
munists’ first action was to set in motion 
a general advance of their armies toward 
the Yangtze River and Nanking. 

Nevertheless, for the next few days 
Nanking continued to relax as if some- 
one had dropped the other shoe. From 
the abandoned capital Compton Paken- 
ham, NEWSWEEK correspondent, cabled: 
“Traffic along all the long, broad, dusty 
avenues of this shabby, graceless, over- 
grown village is notably diminished since 
Chiang’s resignation. Sun Yat-sen Circle 
(the busiest shopping district and a 
pandemonium earlier in the week) held 
less than half the usual number of 
people. But the proportion of soldiers— 
especially reckless drivers of jeep and 
truck—has increased. The same little 
groups of ten to twenty infantrymen 
proceed aimlessly in every direction, 
weighted with useless household effects 
and utensils, and followed by a somnolent 
officer with a uniformed girl carrying his 
baggage. 

“Saturday was the lunar calendar feast 
of some minor god, so about 7 a.m. the 
customary firecracker bursts started. They 
were immediately stopped by the police 
lest they be taken for rejoicing at the 
generalissimo’s exit.” 


Significance-—— 

Most observers thought the key to 
Chiang’s plans—and perhaps to future 
political and military developments—lay 
in the Chinese words “ying tui” (a tem- 
porary leave of absence) which Chiang 
used to describe his retirement. Authori- 
tative sources reported Chiang retained 
personal control of the Chinese Air Force 
and Navy. The Air Force is useless, be- 
yond supplying a limited transport serv- 
ice, but the Navy takes on particular 
importance because Formosa is being 
prepared as a base of last resistance. The 
generalissimo’s records, personal effects, 
and reserves of money have already been 
shipped there. 

Meanwhile, Chiang’s opponents, who 
claim the generalissimo was the only 
barrier to peace, have taken on the prob- 
ably impossible job of bargaining with 
the Communists. If they fail, Chiang may 
step back with fresh offers of his own. 


By that time the entire international 
situation may have changed, as the 
larger tragedy of China is reflected in 
the uncertainties and disorders that al- 
ready ring Asia from Japan to India. 


JAPAN: 


Election Without Issues 


Into the chilly,. bare rooms of city 
schoolhouses shuffled a line of old men 
in kimonos, women with serene, deeply 
lined faces, housewives with children 
slung on their backs, businessmen in 
seedy black suits, bespectacled youths in 
cast-off army uniforms, and girls in mom- 
pei (a kind of overalls). In mountain 
towns toil-marked peasants clattered past 
rushing streams and through steep streets 
to the polling places. On Jan. 23 the 
Japanese, shabby and subdued but dis- 
ciplined, turned out for their third gen- 
eral election under the American occupa- 
tion. 

Early returns almost exactly bore out 
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... from rumpled Mao Tse-tung 


pre-election forecasts, Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida’s conservatives won a clear ma- 
jority with at least 264 of the 466 Diet 
seats. The Democrats. (who are also 
conservative) with perhaps 70 seats were 
pledged to form a coalition government 
with Yoshida. On the other hand, the 
Communists’ greatly increased _ their 
strength, winning 35 Diet seats where 
they had only four before. 

In fact, the entire campaign had been 
overshadowed by the advance of Com- 
munism in China. The Reds had con- 
ducted a whispering campaign against 
the occupation, gone as far as they could 
publicly in criticizing the United States, 
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and warned Japan it had better prepare 
to join a Communist Asia. Some busi- 
nessmen anxious to do business with 
China contributed to the large Commu- 
nist election funds, Other money came 
from public collections, the unions, and 
the black market. 

Stringent restrictions designed to elim- 
inate the customary graft forbade cam- 
paign posters, newspaper comments on 
candidates or the elections, and other 
electioneering. This deadened the cam- 
paign while the new American nine-point 
program for economic recovery outmoded 
most of the issues. In Nagoya one candi- 
date rode around on a tall platform in 
a truck and silently bowed low in a 
prayer for votes. In Northern Japan an- 
other candidate traveled on a large horse 
followed by his backer on a small mount. 
An attractive innovation was the use of 
gay paper lanterns at night with the 
candidate’s name on the sides. 


INDO-CHIN A: 


Shadow Over Viet Nam 


In French Indo-China, the Commu- 
nist leader, Ho Chi Minh, watched the 
disintegration of Nationalist China with 
smug satisfaction and the expectation of 
eventual aid for his Viet Minh army from 
the Chinese Reds. In Paris, the French 
Government hastened to find a way to 
restore peace to Indo-China and save 
what was left of French prestige. 

The French prepared to let the pro- 
visional government they had sponsored 
under Gen, N’guyen Van Xuan fade from 
the picture. But the only leader who 
could win popular support away from 
Ho Chi Minh seemed to be Bao Dai, 
the former emperor of Annam—now liv- 
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ing on the French Riviera. Last week 
Léon Pignon, the talented, temperate 
High Commissioner of Indo-China, visit- 
ed Bao Dai at Cannes and then reported 
to the Cabinet on his efforts to persuade 
the ex-emperor to return to Hanoi. They 
had reached a friendly understanding on 
most issues, but the government still was 
reluctant to grant Bao Dai all the powers 
he felt he needed—especially full control 
of the new Viet Nam state’s diplomatic 
service, which has been one of the loud- 
est demands of the Viet Minh rebels. Co- 
lonial experts thought Bao Dai would be 
back in Indo-China by spring, unless the 
government got cold feet or the Chinese 
Communists joined forces with Ho Chi 
Minh before then. 


BURMA: 


Country in Chaos 


On Jan. 20, one year and sixteen days 
after Britain had withdrawn, the Burmese 
Cabinet resigned “in view of the worsen- 
ing situation brought about by the 
present countrywide insurrection.” The 
last straw was a small war between 
Burmese Government troops and Karen 
tribesmen who want an independent 
Karenistan on the rich Irrawaddy delta. 
The Karens—mostly converted Baptists 
—claimed the Burmese had massacred 
200 men, women, and children at 
Christmas Eve church services. In re- 
taliation, they were raiding and burn- 
ing Burmese villages up and down the 
coast. The day after the Cabinet col- 
lapsed, Saw Ba U Gyi, president of the 
Karen National Union, told his followers 
that he had a promise of independence 
from Burma, 

The new Cabinet that Premier Thakin 
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This Tokyo rally recalls that the Japanese fostered Indonesian Nationalism 
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Nu was trying to organize would still 
face rival “Red Flag” and “White Flag” 
Communists, assorted Socialists who had 
split over Thakin Nu’s nationalization 
policies, Arakan Nationalists in the north, 
mutinous troops, independent tribesmen, 
and numerous gangs of dacoits (bandits). 
Their private wars had reduced Burma 
to a state beyond anarchy. And Burmese 
rice no longer helped to feed India, Ma- 
laya, Ceylon, China, and Japan, as it had 
before the war. 


INDONESIA: 


Country in Dutch 


“The Republic of Indonesia is a ghost 
come to haunt us and make us miserable,” 
a spokesman at The Hague declared last 
week, At Batavia the ghost stalked into 
a conference of leaders of the Dutch- 
sponsored Federal states, The free United 
States of Indonesia project was threat- 
ened when the Federalists refused to 
agree to an interim government until 
they had consulted Republican leaders. 
The Dutch were forced to bring former 
Premier Sutan Sjahrir, President Achmed 
Soekarno’s personal adviser, back to 
Batavia, and the Dutch Prime Minister, 
Dr. Willem Drees, flew out from the 
Hague to try to win Sjahrir’s support. 

At Lake Success the United States put 
before the UN Security Council a resolu- 
tion that would bring the Republic back 
to life by calling upon the Dutch to re- 
lease the interned leaders and set them 
up as an operating government again. 
It set March 15 as the deadline for an in- 
terim government for all of Indonesia. 
The resolution made only “recommenda- 
tions” and did not provide for the with- 
drawal of Dutch troops from supposedly 
Republican territory, Even so, the Dutch 
Foreign Minister, Dirk U, Stikker, said: 
“I can foresee only chaos if the resolution 
is allowed to stand.” 


PAN-ASIA: 


“Too Long Submissive’ 


The 41 delegates from nineteen coun- 
tries with more than half the world’s 
population were angry as they gathered 
in the circular, colonnaded Council 
House in New Delhi on the morning of 
Jan. 20. They had come to a Pan-Asiatic 
conference called by Prime Minister 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru of India to con- 
sider ways and means of helping the Re- 
public of Indonesia against the Dutch. 
Nehru set the keynote: “There will be 
conflict and threats to peace” as long as 
colonialism exists anywhere, “Asia, too 
long a submissive and dependent play- 
thing of other countries, will no longer 
brook any interference with her free- 
dom.” 

But the final resolution on Indonesia, 
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endorsing the essentials of all Re- 
publican demands, contained no 
more serious threat than that of 
more talks to consider further ac- 
tion in case the United Nations re- 
fused to support it, “We cham- 
pioned . , . the cause of Indonesian 
freedom without losing friends or 
antagonizing anybody,” Brig. Gen. 
Carlos Romulo, the Philippine dele- 
gate, boasted. The conference also 
ordered its member nations to con- 
sider the establishment of perma- 
nent organizations to consult on 
Asiatic problems, 


FRANCE: 





Jean and His Pay 


On Feb, 1 French workers will 
be able to buy without ration cards 
the long, crusty loaves of bread 
which are their staple food. Ration- 
ing was Officially abandoned last 
week, and although bakers for some 
months had sold unlimited quanti- 
ties, the news was nonetheless a 
cognac in the stomach for the zinc- 
bar proletariat, At the same time 
Premier Henri Queuille proposed 
a new-type $314,000,000 govern- 
ment loan as a step in solving the 
financial crisis that has plagued all 
French Cabinets since the libera- 
tion, 

The connection between more 
bread and a stable franc is intimate, Lack 
of food and an unstable currency have 
caused an unending wage-price spiral 
that has made the French worker ques- 
tion the hitherto unquestioned virtues 
and rewards of hard work. Loren Carroll, 
chief of NEwsweEex’s Paris bureau, here 
explains what lies behind the worker’s 
attitude and why his problems must be 
solved before France recovers. 

“I can remember,” said one French 
worker to another—they were coming 
out of a machine shop in Mantes—“how 
we used to pack up a big basket of lunch 
every Sunday and take the kids out to 
the river, and there was money for a 
boat and ice-cream cones.” 

Nearly every French worker can re- 
member all too vividly a happier day 
which he now transforms into a golden 
era. He can remember how his 40 or 
44 hours a week produced enough money 
not only for food, rent, gas, electricity, 
and clothing, but a surplus for occasional 
pleasures such as river picnics and trips 
to the movies. But most important of all 
there was something left over for saving. 

Today the French worker has a griev- 
ance. His wages have gone up but no- 
where in proportion to the necessities of 
life. Food takes 70 to 80 per cent of 
everything he earns. Even so, he is far 
less well fed than before the war. Meat 
is a luxury. Staples are bread and vege- 
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Girl Meets Dog: F our-year-old Susan Page 
and one of the New Forest Hounds pack 
seal their friendship with a kiss before the 
start of a fox hunt in Hampshire, England. 


tables, sometimes augmented with a bit 
of cheese and a smaller bit of butter. 
His own clothes, his wife’s and children’s 
are frayed; his working suit, known as 
“bleus,” is covered with ludicrous 
patches. Movies and river picnics are 
beyond his purse. Saving is impossible 
and inflation has practically wiped out 
the prewar nest egg. On top of it all he 
can see no top to the inflationary spiral. 
He sees no hope for the future. 

Minimum Vital: The legal basic scale, 
known as the “minimum vital,” for an 
unskilled worker is 11,900 francs or $38 
a month, The average industrial worker's 
pay comes to about $41 a month, Coal 
miners and metallurgical workers are the 
highest paid. An unskilled metallurgical 
worker with a basic pay of $38 can and 
usually does, by bonuses and overtime, 
raise his salary to $50 a month. The av- 
erage industrial week runs from 45 to 48 
hours, 

The “highly paid worker” earning $50 
a month compares himself with others 
who not only make more money but 
escape taxes. The worker automatically 
pays his taxes because they are sub- 
tracted from his pay envelope. All around 
him he sees black-marketeers spewed up 
by the war or the increasing tribe of mid- 
dlemen who are a serious drain on 
France’s economic life. These two classes 
do not pay their share of the nation’s 
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tax load because their operations 
easily escape detection. These are 
the people who can afford $6 for a 
single meal, $30 for an alligator 
bag, or $20 for a pair of shoes. The 
sight of the racketeers and middle- 
men indulging in such whims deep- 
ens the worker’s sense of grievance 
and in many cases causes him to 
cast a friendly eye on Communism. 

Red Opportunity: The Com- 
munists, shrewdly assessing the con- 
sequences of France’s postwar eco- 
nomic dislocation, set their sights 
primarily on the industrial workers 
and secondarily on farmers, By pre- 
senting Communism as a national 
party, independent of Moscow, by 
championing the worker’s cause 
with a fine flow of rhetoric and an 
unashamed lack of logic, they en- 
ticed masses into their camp, The 
Communists have poured money 
into every strike and permitted 
families of strikers to buy on credit 
in Communist cooperative stores. 
Despite all this, the French worker 
remains an individualist, and at 
the slightest sign of betterment he 
shows a tendency to ease away 
from Communism. 

No people in the world perhaps 
could have been more severely 
shaken by the absence of security 
in the postwar world than the 
French, The French mind craves a 
predictable pattern in life. So much 
money will pay for a decent standard of 
living. But above this there must be set 
savings to assure a dignified old age and 
avoid dependence on children. Such de- 
pendence, the French think, places un- 
just curbs on a child’s right to shape his 
own life. 

Thus the economic dislocation of 
France has introduced a moral disequilib- 
rium into every French worker's home. A 
harassed wife, carefully weighing the 
relative cost of carrots and spinach for 
the noonday soup, is a natural prey to 
every passing rumor and social malaise. 
The husband is humiliated because he 
can no longer be the careful provider— 
for his own old age and his children’s 
start in life. 

Modernized Artisan: The French 
worker is still one of the world’s best. 
He applies to every problem his natural 
individual judgment and tenacity. In in- 
dustry he is resourceful and steady 
(drunkenness is uncommon in France). 
In agriculture his ingenuity is perhaps 
rivaled only by the Italian’s. In handi- 
crafts he combines manual skill with ar- 
tistic integrity. He has his drawbacks, of 
course. He is certainly endowed with less 
natural skill in mechanics than the Ameri- 
can. He is less adept in mass production 
than the American, the German, or the 
Briton. 

The men now blueprinting France’s 
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industrial future realize that not only 
must France’s industrial establishment be 
modernized if the country is to com- 
pete in world markets, but the French 
worker must be taught to forgo many 
of his old traditional or individual ways 
and lend himself to greater cooperation 
with his fellow workers. Already schools 
have been established to teach young 
workers fundamental techniques in 
speeding up production. 

This is the French worker, the man on 
whom France’s future depends. No gov- 
ernment will long endure that does not 
improve the worker’s lot and restore to 
him at least some of the balance and se- 
curity he enjoyed back in his “golden 


»”> 


age. 


French Leave 


In a musty cell in Fresnes prison out- 
side Paris, Mathieu-Louis Giudicelli, 44- 
year-old black-marketeer, calmly awaited 
execution of the death sentence decreed 
for his enthusiastic wartime collaboration 
with the occupying Germans. Or so the 
warden thought—until he was startled 
during his rounds to discover the word 
“EMPTY” chalked on Giudicelli’s cell. 
The prisoner, who was frequently visited 
by former business associates, had ob- 
tained a policeman’s cap and, thus dis- 
guised, simply walked out of Fresnes. 
Last week he was still eluding embar- 
rassed Paris police. 


Evervbody’s Happy 
a J 


In London last week Orson Welles re- 
marked that his ex-wife Rita Hayworth 
had been working hard since she was 12 
and “deserved a rest.” That was his re- 
action to the Cannes press conference at 
which Prince Aly Khan had distributed 
to reporters typewritten copies of a state- 
ment announcing; “I am going to marry 
Miss Hayworth as soon as I am free to 
do so” (Newsweek, Jan. 24). The 
London News Chronicle quoted Prince 
Aly’s Welsh social secretary: “This 
marriage will break a lot of hearts. You 
know how it is. The women never let 
the prince alone for five minutes—and 
not only ordinary women; society wom- 
en too. Miss Hayworth is a lovely, sim- 
ple girl . . . in spite of being a movie 
star.” 

Four days later Rita received reporters 
after a luncheon with Aly and his. fa- 
ther, the Aga Khan. She declared: “I am 
not retiring from the films . . . At the 
moment there’s no vehicle—that is to say, 
no story.” The Aga Khan beamed: “I 
am charmed by Miss Hayworth. I know 
no one who is more quiet and ladylike.” 
He added that he would be willing to “go 
all the way to Hollywood” to see her 
next picture. She patted her future 
father-in-law’s hand: “He’s very sweet. 
I think he’s lovely.” 
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GERMANY: 


Deutschland Front 


For the first time since the war, Ger- 
man capitalists, trade unionists, and Com- 
munists stood together in a common 
front against the occupation powers. 
That was the unintended but inevitable 
result of two trials, ordered by British 
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The Reds make Reimann a hero 


Military Government officials, which last 
week brought into sharp focus three is- 
sues on which all Germans are feeling 
more and more strongly: the dismantling 
of Ruhr industry for reparations, long- 
term control of the Ruhr by an interna- 
tional authority, and subjecting Germany 
to foreign military rule. 

At Diisseldorf the defendant was Max 
Reimann, leader of Western German 
Communists. At a Communist rally on 
Jan. 2, charged the prosecution, Reimann 
had said: “German politicians who today 
cooperate with the occupation forces 
under the international Ruhr statute 
should not be surprised if they are con- 
sidered quislings by the German nation. 


They may one day have to face reprisals.” 
Far from curbing such defiance, however, 
Reimann’s indictment merely inspired 
more of it, in court and out, as his Com- 
munist followers staged noisy demonstra- 
tions to present themselves as champions 
of German nationalism against the oc- 
cupiers. A British official conceded: “It 
looks like the trial is backfiring.” 

At Bochum the defendants were seven 
German workmen who had refused to 
carry out British orders for the dis- 
mantling of the Bochumer Verein steel 
works (NEwswEEK, Jan. 24). Their two 
defense attorneys, probing into the legal 
propriety of the dismantling program, 
raised a question that made the case 
transcend the fate of the seven workmen: 
Did the Hague Convention of 1907, limit- 
ing the powers of occupying powers, 
apply to Germany today? 


Last Laugh 


An office in the Russian sector of Ber- 
lin recently pasted up a notice that read: 
“We only deal with Russians.” The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, which reported this 
incident, concluded: “This created much 
indignation among Berliners and an angry 
crowd collected. It was pacified, however, 
when it learned that the office was an 
undertaker’s.” 


BRITAIN: 


Silly Season 


Britain’s bare cupboard produced these 
news crumbs last week: 
> In London the Bacon Society, whose 
members believe that Sir Francis Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays, changed its 
name to the Francis Bacon Society be- 
cause it was getting too many complaints 
about the reduction of the bacon ration 
from 2 ounces a week to 1. 
~ In Parliament waggish Conservatives 
planned to ask Food Minister John Stra- 
chey whether he had contracted for im- 
port of vak meat with a Tibetan trade 
delegation that recently visited London. 
>In Oxford Dr. Edith Summerskill, 
Strachey’s Parliamentary Secretary, chal- 
lenged Colin Prestige of Oriel College to 
a blindfold test when he said he didn’t 
believe her statement that butter and 
margarine taste the same. She promised: 
“If you win, I'll give you a tin of snoek” 
—a South African fish the Food Ministry 
has been trying to promote. 


EIRE: 
Moody Man 


“I said: “That fellow has been kissing 
you.’ My wife said: “No, he has not. He 
tried to and I pushed him away.’ My 
wife said that the lipstick got onto her 
nose because she had eaten some buttered 
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Lucky Forty-Niner! 


HE Forty-Niner we're talking 
"il choot is a Nineteen-Forty- 
Niner — and _ here’s why you're 
lucky to be one: 


All you have to do to get 1949's 
most magnificent highball is to 
see to it that it’s endowed with 
the perfection of that superlative 
whiskey—Four Roses. 


So today—at your favorite bar, 
or at home with congenial guests 
—enjoy a Four Roses highball ... 


a highball that simply can’t be 
matched for its mellow smooth- 
ness and its distinctive flavor. 


We'll stake our claim that 
you'll be a Four Roses enthusiast 
from the first sip—right through 
°49 and from then on, too! 


Fine Blended Whiskey —90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 
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To detect death... 


Malignant or benign? ... The harmless tumor and dangerous 
cancer often look alike. A paper-thin slice of tissue is shaved from 
the suspect growth, treated with a series of aniline dyes, which are 
absorbed in varying degrees by diseased and healthy cells . . . Study 
of the dyed tissue under the microscope enables the experienced 
pathologist to make the correct diagnosis. 


or put lure in a lipstick... 


The smart new shade starts as a swatch 

of color supplied by the designer . .. Then the 
research chemist, with compounds derived 
from coal tar, works to find a basic dye for 
the fatty composition of the lipstick which will 
produce the desired shade on feminine lips!...And will be color-fast 
after manufacture, unaffected by metal casing, time or exposure to 
air. .non-itritating to the skin, and non-injurious to the user. 


or let babies bite freely! 


The teething baby bites on anything to relieve 
its sore gums, help the new teeth come through 
... Years ago, the coloring matter and paint 
on toys often made infants ill, and worried 
mothers kept close watch on anything within 
reach of a teething baby... Now the synthetic colors in plastics, paints, 
rubber are safe... let babies bite freely, spare mothers’ anxiety. 








Generar ANILINE...name mean anything to you? It should, because 
it brightens your whole existence! Many of the things you wear, 
see and use everyday ... get their colors from General Aniline. 

Better motion pictures, cleaner dishes, brighter windows, whiter 
shirts, lighter machine parts, cheaper insecticides, sharper photographs 

. result from GA research and products. 

General Aniline plants at Grasselli, N. J. and Rensselaer, N. Y. 
are the largest US source of high quality dyestuffs, and chemicals for 
industry ... The ANsco Division at Binghamton, N. Y. manufactures 
cameras, films, photographic papers ... The OZALID Division at 
Johnson City, N.Y. makes facsimile reproducing machines and papers... 
The Central Researcn Laboratories at Easton, Pa.work for tomorrow. 

With $100 million in assets, $75 million annual production, 

a $30 million plus payroll, some 9,000 workers ... General Aniline 
is a good company to work for or with, worth knowing and watching! 
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NILINE & FILM CORPORATION... 
.»» From Research to Reality... 


PANDA... 


New Small Ansco 
Camera ... light 
weight, fits the hand 
...large view-finaer, 
easy to open, load, 
use... takes 

12 pictures, size2\4in 
square. Only $4.25, plus Federal tax... 

More than 2,000,000 Ansco cameras were bought last year! 


- 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
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toast. [ thought that was not a very good 
explanation and [ felt rather annoyed.” 

And Richard James added, he finally 
became so annoyed when he learned that 
his wife was flying away, in a private 
plane with “that fellow”’—the Marquess 
of Conyngham—that his mind went 
blank. Not until afterward did he know 
that during his frantic drive to the air- 
port to stop them he ran into and killed 
two cyclists. So it happened that his 
frothy testimony, given in a Dublin court 
last week, applied not to a divorce action 
but to a criminal trial—of James for man- 
slaughter. 


PALESTINE: 
Writing an Armistice 


In three separate headquarters in the 
Hotel des Roses at Rodi, on the island 
of Rhodes, three groups of officials strove 
to bring peace to Southern Palestine 
more than 600 miles away. The Israeli 
wanted an agreement that would confirm 
their Negeb-desert victories and they 
wanted to reach it before Israel’s first 
general election this week. The Egyptians 
wanted one that would hide the magni- 
tude of their defeat from a public which 
had never been told that Egypt had sued 
for an armistice. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
acting United Nations Mediator, wanted 
one that would crown with success the 
arduous labors he was shortly to re- 
linquish to a new UN conciliation com- 
mission. 

Day and night Bunche shuttled be- 
tween the Egyptian and Israeli delega- 
tions, trying to coax them into more of the 
agreements that had made the prelimi- 
naries seem easy. But now they were 
down to such fundamentals as permanent 
armistice lines and troop withdrawals, on 
which both sides found it hard to yield. 
The election-eve deadline was missed; 
Bunche doggedly went on writing and re- 
writing compromises. 


(Delayed ) 


President Chaim Weizmann of Israel 
recently received a letter from Washing- 
ton beginning with the remark: “We are 
both Presidents by reason of miracles.” 
It went on to sav that the writer was 
wholeheartedly behind Israel on posses- 
sion of the disputed Negeb desert. It was 
signed: Harry S. Truman. The letter had 
been written in reply to Weizmann’s con- 
gratulations on President Truman’s re- 
election, but because it had only a 5-cent 
stamp it had taken weeks to reach Tel 
Aviv by slow boat mail. 


Britain’s Backtrack 


Britain last week watched the elephan- 
tine figure of Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin shouldering his way out of a bad 
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jam. To those who knew what was hap- 
pening behind Cabinet doors, it was 
also plain that “Ernie” was at long last 
in a strategic retreat from his Palestine 
policy. 

On Jan. 16, attacks on Bevin from 
Tory, Liberal, and Labor quarters had 
reached a crescendo, Next day the Cab- 
inet met in a grave atmosphere. Sudden 
decisions were reached: to grant de 
facto recognition to Israel as soon as face- 
saving arrangements could be made and 
to release at once the 11,000 Jewish 
illegal immigrants penned up in Cyprus. 
At the same time, Bevin was instructed 
to seek United States recognition of 
Trans-Jordan, For the sake of company, 


Australia would be invited to recognize 
Israel as well; France would also be 
tipped off. 

Ne Seuttle: Labor Party critics of 
Bevin were privately told of these meas- 
ures, Important sections of the press now 
veered to the line that the Palestine trou- 
ble couldn’t be blamed entirely on Bevin 
—that both the Jews and the United 
States were culpable. Tuesday the House 
of Commons reassembled, By the end of 
the question hour, every inch of the red- 
leather benches was occupied and tardy 
members stood two deep at the Chamber 
bar, A low groan went through the House 
when Bevin spoke of “delicate negotia- 
tions” at Rhodes and begged leave to 


avoid “disturbing” them, Then he an- 
nounced the release of the Cyprus im- 
migrants. 

At once Winston Churchill demanded 
a debate “early next week,” asked for an 
assurance that the battalion recently sent 
there would not “scuttle” from Aqaba, 
Trans-Jordan, and suggested the im- 
mediate de facto recognition of Israel. 
Bevin temporized that recognition was 
under discussion. Churchill replied that 
the same thing was true a month ago. 
Bevin rose ponderously and chuckled 
nervously, slapping the dispatch box. 
“The only thing I regret in my life,” he 
said, “is that I have never had a chance 
—possibly it will be given to me some 





Significance of the Peace Offensive: How the West... 


Hardly a statesman west of the Iron 
Curtain needed to be told last week to 
beware of what Rudyard Kipling once 
called “The Truce of the Bear.” The 
Russians had cried peace so often that 
their new “peace offensive” inspired 
automatic scorn in diplomats and offi- 
cials from Berlin to Washington. News- 
weEEK’sS London bureau cabled that 
Whitehall had “almost ostentatiously 
adapted a nose-holding attitude.” 

Marcel Cachin, the doddery dean of 
French Communists, released the first 
dove Jan. 11 by proclaiming war between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. was unthink- 
able, Cahiers du Communisme, the maga- 
zine of the French Reds which often an- 
ticipates changes in the party line, next 
proclaimed that capitalism and socialism 
could “co-exist peacefully.” Palmiro To- 


gliatti, Italian Communist Party leader, 
almost cooed for peace, Western German 
Communists suddenly became tolerant of 
the Anglo-American occupation author- 
ities. In Washington the Soviet Embassy 
information bulletin saw “no barriers” to 









BRINGS COMMUNISM 
TO SWISS BORDER 


a “stable and lasting peace.” But—behind 
the Iron Curtain the old, old refrain of 
attack against the United States as a 
warmonger went on with undiminished 
verbosity. 


This unconcealed East-West division 
in the peace propaganda underlined the 
nearly unanimous conclusion that it 
represented only a temporary zigzag in 
the party line. However, such tactical 
maneuvers sometimes reveal many of 
the hidden motives in Soviet policy. 
Intelligence sources in Western capitals 
privately made the following significant 
deductions: 


Wateh Austria: Some sources saw 
in the peace moves a springboard for a 
Soviet attempt to communize Austria. 
The long-stalled negotiations for an Aus- 
trian peace treaty open again Feb. 7. 
Evacuation of all occupying troops was 
generally agreed in previous negotiations. 
Now, the fear is that the Russians will 
make this their primary objective, so that 


Communist “action forces” trained in 
the Soviet occupation zone could then at- 
tempt a Prague-type coup in Vienna. The 
far-reaching strategic consequences of a 
Communist Austria are illustrated by the 
accompanying map. 

The United States is taking this threat 
so seriously that the Americans are pre- 
pared to stall in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions on the issue of withdrawing troops 
from Austria. The British, however, say 
they would not oppose a withdrawal but 
point out that first some seventeen items 
on the peace treaty agenda must be 
settled. These include some on which the 
Russians may find it difficult to com- 
promise, such as the acerb dispute over 
the Soviet claim to German assets in 
Austria. 

Beware Council: The British feel a 
more serious threat may be a Russian 
plan to propose the withdrawal of all 
occupying troops from Germany. The 
Soviets have hinted at this in the past, 
while some reports from behind the Iron 
Curtain say Moscow’s major objective 
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day—to sit where the right honorable 
gentleman is [on the opposition bench] 
and have a go at him sitting here . . . 
With regard to scuttling, I can think 
the right honorable gentleman knows 
me well enough to realize that I am 
almost too fat to scuttle anywhere.” He 
sat down, his hand, holding his brown 
covered folder, trembling furiously. 


Significance —- 

Newsweek's London bureau cabled: 
“Patently, Bevin was not yet all the way 
out of the woods, and the Tories prepared 
to press the attack in this Wednesday’s 
full-scale debate—but not to the point 
of paving the way for a new Foreign 


Secretary (both Health Minister Aneurin 
Bevan and former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Hugh Dalton are angling for 
the job). Churchill in the past has said: 
‘Ernie wobbles a bit, but he’s British.’ As 
for the Labor rebels, they still doubted 
very much that the Foreign Secretary 
had really changed his mind on Palestine. 
They felt his conciliatory moves toward 
Israel were painfully reluctant. But or- 
ganized rebellion had fizzled for the 
time being. Moreover, the government 
hoped to produce the trump card of 
Anglo-American solidarity, pointing to 
some eventual form of two-power guar- 
antee for the borders of both Israel and 
its Arab neighbors, 
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“In .the background of the govern- 
ment’s decision to reverse itself at least 
part way on Palestine was the public 
reaction fo the shooting down of five 
RAF planes by Israeli fighters on Jan. 7. 
A year ago, when British troops still 
occupied Palestine, the death of Britons 
under these circumstances would have 
made the country seethe with rage, as it 
did when Jewish extremists hanged two 
British sergeants. Then, there even were 
anti-Semitic riots in some northern cities. 
This time, the reaction of the average 
Briton has been: “What were we doing 
there, anyway? I thought we were out of 
that place. And how did the Jews shoot 
down those planes?’ ” 





... Analyzes What Look Like Zigzags in 


now is to get American troops out of 
Europe. 

An important clue: A committee of 
financial and economic experts, set up by 
the United Nations to work out a com- 
promise on. Berlin’s currency, has been 
kept functioning only because of Soviet 
willingness to supply it with information. 
Hints have also reached Whitehall that 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff Molotoff is 
willing to accept a separate Berlin cur- 
rency instead of insisting on the Soviet- 
zone mark for the entire city. Next would 
come a request for a meeting of the full 
Council of Foreign Ministers at which 
a demand for the four-power evacuation 
of Germany could be voiced with maxi- 
mum effect. 

Indireet Action: In a little-noticed 
part of his marathon speeches before the 
Bulgarian Communist Party meeting last 
month, Premier Georgi Dimitroff—fresh 
from two months in Moscow and cou- 
ferences with Stalin—stressed again and 
again that the Communists must abandon 
their pre-1933 “direct action” tactics for 
seizing power. Instead, they must first 
ally themselves with other working-class 
movements, with their aid capture the 
state, and then set up a “people’s democ- 
racy.” But the Communist Parties of 
the West have been steadily losing 
friends and influence in other working- 
class parties. Their policy of fomenting 
strikes and sabotaging the Marshall plan 
has caused French and Italian unions 
to break away from Communist-run or- 
ganizations, while Red talk of war has 
frightened the general public. The peace 
offensive seemed designed to bring the 
French and Italian Communist Parties 
into line with Dimitroff’s theories. 

Spring House Cleaning: Dimitroff’s 
speech also called for ruthless strengthen- 
ing of the “people’s democracies” behind 
the Iron Curtain, as did a more recent 
address by the Hungarian Communist 
leader Matyas Rakosi. Dimitroff care- 
fully explained that a “people’s democ- 
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Cachin: Peace offensive spearhead 
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racy” is merely an “alternative form” of 
a completely ruthless “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” although not so advanced 
in Communist structure as in the Soviet 
Union itself. Furthermore, the “very ex- 
istence” of a “people’s democracy” de- 
pends on “ever-increasing cooperation” 
with Russia. 

As the peace offensive takes shape west 
of the Iron Curtain Dimitroff’s words are 
translated into action east of it. The 
Polish, Czechoslovak, and _ Bulgarian 
Communist Parties are being ruthlessly 
purged. In Hungary and Poland the 
Catholic Church is being fiercely per- 
secuted. In all Eastern European coun- 
tries the last vestiges of non-Communist 


the Moscow Line; 


parties are being liquidated. Some re- 
ports even predict a military showdown 
with Tito. One of the chief reasons for 
the peace moves was to gain a breathing 
spell for the completion of this Com- 
munist house cleaning. 

Truman’s Stalin: The Soviet peace 
feelers frequently carried references to 
the desirability of a Truman-Stalin meet- 
ing. The peace offensive has probably 
been timed to take advantage of Mr. 
Truman’s stated belief that elements 
within the Kremlin desire real peace as 
well as the President’s determination to 
run his own foreign policy. Russia’s hope 
would be for a new “mission to Moscow” 
that would so arouse French and British 
suspicions of American policy as to under- 
mine plans for the Atlantic security pact. 
However, Edward Weintal, Newsweek 
diplomatic correspondent, wrote that 
“in his inaugural address, President Tru- 
man made it unmistakably clear he 
was not impressed by the sudden display 
of Soviet good will and that he in- 
tended to pursue his drive against Com- 
munism regardless.” 

Nevertheless, cabled Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of Newsweexk’s London 
bureau, “British reluctance to recognize 
the Russian peace drive is based on fear 
that President Truman really wants an 
accommodation with Stalin and that 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson will be 
unwilling or unable to block premature 
conversations, Naturally, no government 
spokesman would make such a state- 
ment, but it is clearly implied in the 
querulous nature of the questions put 
privately to American correspondents 
and diplomats. 

“Moreover, The London Economist, in 
a perhaps inspired editorial entitled 
‘Mister Truman’s Stalin, warns that 
‘Stalin is not a Main Street politician; he 
belongs among the great despots and 
conquerors of history and those who have 
to deal with such beings should study 
well the nature of their power’.” 
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Hex we see 


three different 
buildings. One 
is very, very tall. One is 
medium height. One sits close 
to the ground. 
But, as different as these 
buildings appear, they are 
really all alike. 
Yes, sir, really all alike— 
because they are HOME 
buildings 


Ano that gives the busi- 
ness executive something to 
think about. For these 
HOME structures ore a 
major factor in the SALES 
structure of any Chicago 
marketing plan. 


I, takes a lot o' buyin’ to keep good 
HOMES a-goin'! And big scale sales 
success depends upon getting into these 
HOMES—these good HOMES—with what 
you have to say about your product. 


Irs a break for advertisers 
that Chicago has a news- 
paper like the Daily News. 
It is welcomed every week- 
day evening to the HOMES 
of the kind of people. who 
have the desires to buy and 
the means to buy as well. 


Tue Daily News audience— its million 
reader-friends—are rated by many an 
advertiser as Chicago's most IMPORTANT 
million consumers. That verdict comes 
from time-ripened experience, confirming 
the fact that if takes a lot o' buyin’ to 
keep good HOMES a-goin'! 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks 
& Finley, Inc., 624 Guaranty Building 


DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 


MIAMI OFFICE: Herald Building, 
Miami, Florida 
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The Iron Curtain of Ignorance 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HERE is one avenue of our dealings 

with Russia which, although not 
directly concerned with economics or 
with diplomacy, in my opinion we 
could well pursue with more vigor. 
This is an effort to breach the wall of 
ignorance which separates us—opening 
the way for Russians to travel and 
study in this country, for 
Americans to travel and 
study in the Soviet Union, 
for scholars to visit each 
other, and for an exchange 
of ideas and information 
through books, magazines, 
motion pictures, news re- 
ports, etc. 

Some people dismiss the 
whole subject of cultural ex- 
changes as cookie-pusher 
stuff. But most realistic thinkers i 
know feel that the barrier which keeps 
our minds in airtight, national com- 
partments is a basic cause for our lack 
of peace, and among them I include 
many military and diplomatic people 
of influence who have wrestled with 
the Russian problem in person. 


ACK in 1944 Ambassador Harriman 
B negotiated with Mr. Molotoff an 
agreement which did open the way for 
some cultural exchanges. We were 
authorized to publish a magazine for 
Russian consumption, to put out a daily 
mimeographed bulletin of American 
and war news, to bring over films for 
the State Cinema Committee, and to 
make contact with a number of or- 
ganizations for the exchange of books 
and information. 

I then was in the branch of the 
Moscow Embassy which handled this 
work and recall that it went surpris- 
ingly well for a time. We had friendly 
relations with some twenty organiza- 
tions of scientists, artists, actors, or 
writers. The Cinema Committee didn't 
object When we let various Moscow 
clubs see the movies. We mimeo- 
graphed 224 copies of the news bulle- 
tin for members of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the diplomatic corps, and I 
still think it the most influential news- 
paper ever published. The magazine 
was allowed to increase in circulation 
from 10,000 to 50,000. 

Then came the cold war. The first 
victim was cultural relations. The rec- 
ord of what has happened is a calendar 





of growing frustrations. In February 
1947 Ambassador Smith wrote a nine- 
point letter to Mr. Molotoff summariz- 
ing all American proposals for cultural 
exchanges, No reply has ever been 
received. 

In April 1947 the ambassador pro- 
posed an exchange of 50 scholars. In 
August 1947 a representa- 
tive of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies in a 
personal interview at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
proposed an exchange of 
students. The reply was 
that Soviet scholars were too 
badly needed at home. In 
the same month the embassy 
presented a memorandum 
repeating this proposal and 
adding others from Columbia, Yale, 
the University of Chicago, and the 
University of Washington for Soviet 
professors to join their staffs. No reply 
was received, Russia refuses to let GI’s 
go to Soviet universities. 

These are only the official ap- 
proaches. Numerous private proposals 
have had the same brushoff. Most of 
the exchanges set up in 1945 have 
dwindled to zero. The only one which 
still flourishes is the magazine Amerika. 
It is beautifully printed in colors. The 
contents are deliberately confined to 
articles on life in the United States, 
but they would be first-class stuff in 
anybody’s magazine. At first there was 
a suspicion that the magazine wasn’t 
getting around after it had been turned 
over to the state distributing agency. 
Now we have enough reports of copies 
actually having been seen in all parts 
of the country from Vladivostok to 
Leningrad to reassure us on this point. 


opopy thinks the magazine is al- 

lowed to circulate: out of sheer 
good will. This agreement is worth- 
while to the Russians because their 
embassy in Washington puts out a 
bulletin for American circulation and 
many Soviet publications—some in 
English—come through our customs. 
The lack of any interest in reciprocity 
in exchange of students, scholars, or 
tourists undoubtedly is the reason ef- 
forts at these exchanges have gone so 
badly. The genius who can find a way 
out of this impasse will have made a 
real contribution to curing what ails us. 
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Smoke ae hltky 
6 feed your LEVEL boil 


Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you 









up when you’re low... calms 
you down when you’re tense! 


Luckies’ fine tobacco puts you on the right level—the Lucky 
level—to feel your level best, do your level best. 


That’s why it’s important to remember that Lucky Srrike 
Means FiInE Tosacco—mild, ripe, light tobacco that makes a 
thoroughly enjoyable smoke. No wonder more independent tobacco 
experts — auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen—smoke Lucky 
Strike regularly than smoke the next two leading brands combined. 


Light up a Lucky! Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you up when you’re 
low, calms you down when you’re tense. So get on the Lucky level 
where it’s fun to be alive. Get a carton and get started today! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.O/MEF 7, — lucky Stuke Means Fine Tobacco 








How to build FUN in your own back yard! 


Spring’s not so far away. So start planning now to make a fun spot out of 
what will soon be a sun spot in your back yard. See how easily it can be 
done, at low cost, with Kaiser Aluminum Roofing—corrugated or 5-V crimp. 





This garden shelter is ideal for in- 
formal entertaining, and is a cinch 
for any handyman to build. Made 
with sheets of tough Kaiser Alu- 
minum Roofing, its natura! beauty 
weathers to a rich, silvery gray. 





This easy-to-build carport can 
double as a rainy-day play area for 
the kids. The result, as with all 
these ideas, is more living space. 
And at alow cost when you build 
with Kaiser Aluminum Roofing! 








HOW TO BUILD BETTER PRODUCTS 


Roofing is just one of thousands of 
products which are better made be- 
cause of Kaiser Aluminum. More than 
one thousand manufacturers depend 
upon it for consistent high quality, on- 
time deliveries. With the result that 
Permanente Metals today produces al- 
most as much aluminum as the entire 
industry produced ten years ago! 


Permanente Products Company, 104 Kaiser Bidg., Oakland 12, Calli. 








How about a small-fry playhouse 


e to get the toys and the noise out 


of the house? It’s an especially 
welcome spot in summer because 
aluminum reflects the sun’s heat, 
keeping it 10° to 15° cooler inside. 





A tool shed built of Kaiser Alu- 


e minum Roofing gives a lifetime of 


trouble-free service in any climate. 
For this durable, precision-engi- 
neered building materialcan’t ever 
rust, rot, warp or shrink. 





6. 


For gardeners it’s summer the 
yess round with this greenhouse 

uilt with Kaiser Aluminum Roof- 
ing. This modern material is so 
light, so easy to handle that one 
man can do the job. 


we 
SF 


Why not enjoy the privacy of a 
garden enclosed with a fence made 
ot Kaiser Aluminum Roofing? 
With simple preparation, the met- 
al takes a lasting paint finish that 
cannot be matched for looks. 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCERS OF 





Kaiser Aluminum 
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Montreal pupils back their teachers 


QUEBEC: 
Teacher Trouble 


Whether you went to school in Mont- 
real last week depended on what kind 
of school you went to. Under Quebec 
province’s dual system of education, 
Protestants and Catholics run their own 
public schools independently of each 
other, In the Catholic schools of Mont- 
real about 2,000 of the teachers are 
nuns, priests, or brothers; some 1,700 
are laymen and laywomen. 

On Monday morning, Jan. 17, the 
Protestant schools opened as usual. So 
did the schools with clerical teachers. 
But most of the schools taught by lay 
Catholics were shut up tight. For the 
first time in the city’s history, teachers 
were on strike, Their demands: salary 
increases up to $400 a year. 

The Catholic teachers of Montreal 
are among the poorest paid of any city 
teachers in Canada. Their scale is con- 
siderably lower than that of their Prot- 
estant colleagues. Long negotiations be- 
tween French-speaking teachers and the 
Catholic School Commission got the 
teachers nowhere. As a last resort, they 
struck, The city’s 250 English-speaking 
Catholic teachers walked out in sym- 
pathy, 

The struggle started stubbornly. The 
commission announced in advance that 
any teachers who did not turn up at 
school Monday morning would be “auto- 
matically suspended.” On Tuesday Arch- 
bishop Joseph Charbonneau of Montreal 
asked them to go back to work on his 
personal guarantee that they would get 
“satisfaction.” The teachers agreed, pro- 
vided they were promised immunity 
from reprisals. When the commission re- 
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fused, the strike went on. But on Jan. 24 
the teachers voted to return to their class- 
rooms on the commission’s promise of gen- 
erous treatment. 


INDUSTRY: 


The Steel Dilemma 


Canadian steel production hit a new 
high in 1948: 3,088,624 tons, But even 
this was not enough for the booming 
industries of Canada, As the clamor for 
steel increased, the Liberal government 
searched for an answer. 

The obvious solution would be gov- 
ernment loans which had already ex- 
panded steel capacity 70 per cent since 
the beginning of the war. 

But it wasn’t that simple. The steel 
companies privately made it plain that 
they didn’t want to expand right now. 
Costs would be unreasonably high. And 
they vividly remembered the ’30s when 
their average production was only 30 per 
cent of a much smaller capacity. 

Left or Rights: On the left, the social- 
istic Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion tasted issues in the prospect of 
forced loans. It would label such govern- 
ment aid to the steel companies a bribe. 
The socialists would point out that when 
the British steel industry was reluctant 
to expand, the Labor government boldly 
nationalized it. Any new Canadian pro- 
duction, the CCF would urge, should be 
in a crown-owned plant. Canadians, ac- 
customed to nationalized railways, air 
transport, radio, and power, might think 
this made sense. 

On the other hand, if the government 
did nothing, the Conservatives would be 
on its neck. The Liberals would be ac- 
cused of restricting the development of 
industry. 

Finally, there were regional problems. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., was the logical recipient of a 
forced loan. Stelco is an efficient company 
with plenty of dock equipment, cranes, 
and facilities for handling secondary steel. 
A new blast furnace at Hamilton, with 
some expansion of the plate mill, would 
ease Canadian shortages considerably. 

But the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration’s giant operations in the Mari- 
times would also have to be helped or the 
Liberals would lose votes in this region, 
already sliding back toward its prewar 
status as a depressed area. Algoma Steel 
Corp. at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and a 
striving-to-be-born steel industry in Brit- 
ish Columbia would need attention or 
there would be political trouble. 

Last week, on the eve of the fourth ses- 
sion of the twentieth Parliament, Liberals 
unhappily waited for a government steel 
policy that, they felt sure, could result 
only in supplying their opponents on the 
right and the left with potent political 
ammunition. 











CUBA: 


Terrorismo Again 


Carlos Prio Socarras began his term as 
President of Cuba last Oct. 10 determined 
to end the reign of “terrorism, violence, 
impunity, and the worship of false heroes” 
which had plagued Cubans for more than 
three years. Terrorismo and armed-gang 
warfare grew out of the revolutionary 
groups which organized in the ’20s to 
overthrow Dictator Machado. Prio’s pred- 
ecessor, Ramén Grau San Martin, over- 
looked the gangs’ increasing violence be- 
cause they supported him. During his last 
year, Cubans estimated there were at 
least 100 unsolved murders, 

Prio appointed a tough new police 
chief to restore order in the country, But 
only one week Jater the Communist boss 
of Havana’s waterfront was assassinated. 
After that, there was no trouble until Jan. 
12. Then Police Sergeant Rubén Dario 
was killed as he entered a downtown bar 
in Havana, 

Dario was a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Insurrectionist Union, which had 
an ancient feud with another terrorist 
group, the Guiteras Revolutionary Action 
(ARG). A student caught fleeing from 
the scene of the murder confessed that 
two young members of the ARG were im- 
plicated. On Jan. 14 their bullet-per- 
forated bodies were found in a lonely 
section of the Country Club district of the 
capital, A block away the body of another 
ARG member had been found the night 
before, 

Last week, apart from two minor bomb 
explosions, Havana was quiet. But it 
seemed clear that the era of pistolerismo 
was not Over, 


HEMISPHERE: 


Nods to the Rebels 


There were no more diplomatic orphans 
in Washington last week, One of the first 
official acts of the new Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, on Jan, 21, was to recog- 
nize the new governments of Venezuela 
and El Salvador, 

The United States had recognized the 
revolution-born government of Gen. Man- 
uel Odria in Peru immediately after it 
seized power last October, Then soldier- 
rebels threw out two more elected gov- 
ernments, in Venezuela (November) and 
El Salvador (December). Washington 
drew back, For almost two months the 
Venezuelan and Salvadoran juntas were 
cold-shouldered. 

A State Department spokesman ex- 
plained that the United States had not 
wanted to give the appearance of con- 
doning the overthrow of elected govern- 
ments by force, It was for this reason that 
recognition was delayed, In the mean- 
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time, the question. had been discussed 
with the other American republics, and 
the decision had finally been made in 
Washington to extend recognition, “The 
maintenance or resumption of diplomatic 
relations with a particular government,” 
the department emphasized, “does not 
imply any judgment whatsoever as to the 
domestic policy of such a government.” 

But the United States Government, 
Ambassador Walter J, Donnelly told the 
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El Tiempo, Bogota 
Can the people recognize Democracy 
when it carries a sword? 


Venezuelans, has noted a statement by 
Provisional President Lt. Col, Carlos Del- 
gado Chalbaud “in which it is stated that 
the junta will prepare for elections in 
which all- citizens will participate under 
conditions of equality. My government 
attaches importance to this statement.” 

The United States action does not set- 
tle the inter-American dispute over 
whether new governments in the Ameri- 
cas should be recognized automatically, 
no matter how they came into power. A 
number of American states have already 
recognized the two army juntas, But oth- 
ers still refuse to do so, 


ARGENTINA: 


Perén’s Shake-up 


For months Domingo Orlando Maro- 
glio, president of the Central Bank, and 
Miguel Miranda, head of the National 
Economic Council, feuded over Argentine 
economic and financial policies. Miranda, 
called the “economic czar” of Argentina, 
was tough and nationalistic. He drove 
hard bargains with weaker countries and 
made no concessions to anyone. Maro- 
glio favored a more liberal attitude and 
more Argentine cooperation with the rest 
of the world. 


Last fall the quarrel became so serious 





that President Juan D. Perén had to 
choose between the two. His decision: to 
get rid of Maroglio. 

But Maroglio had an ace. He had just 
returned from a tour of the United States 
where he had met and been well re- 
ceived by leading industrialists and busi- 
nessmen. His supporters argued that to 
throw him overboard now would create 
a very bad impression in the States, 
where he had been built up as a responsi- 
ble financial leader of Argentina. Presi- 
dent Perén gave in, and Maroglio stayed 
on for several weeks. 

Then the situation became critical 
again. In November Maroglio disap- 
peared from public view. During the 
second week in December he reappeared, 
announcing that he had been on leave of 
absence to recuperate from a long period 
of overwork. In the middle of the month, 
after a meeting of Miranda’s National 
Economic Council, the bank gave Maro- 
glio another leave. 

Erasing Jobs: On Jan. 19 President 
Perén announced a drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the economic machinery of his 
government. This ended the Maroglio- 
Miranda feud. Miranda’s job was abol- 
ished, and Maroglio resigned. The re- 
organization involved the creation of two 
Cabinet ministries and the division be- 
tween them of the functions of the Na- 
tional Economic Council and its subsidi- 
ary bodies. 

The new Ministry of Economy will 
concern itself chiefly with foreign trade. 
It will take over the powerful Argentine 
Institute for Trade Promotion (IAPI), 
which for years has had a virtual monop- 
oly on exports and imports. 

Control of the Central Bank of Argen- 
tina will be vested in the new Ministry of 
Finance, distinct from the Ministry of the 
Treasury. 


Significance —- 

Where Maroglio and Miranda now 
stand will become clear only as events 
develop. But the shakedown appears to 
be a victory for Maroglio’s point of view 
and also that of Foreign Minister Juan 
Atilio Bramuglia. 

Maroglio returned from his trip to the 
United States certain that little Marshall- 
plan money would be spent in Argentina 
while Perén insisted on charging all that 
the traffic would bear for Argentine 
grain. Then Bramuglia came back from 
Europe, sure of two things: There would 
be no immediate war to hold prices up, 
and no one wanted to do business with 
Miranda. President Perén had refused to 
listen to Maroglio, but Bramuglia con- 
vinced him. 

Hence the shift, which seems to fore- 
shadow a more cooperative Argentine 
trade policy. Another straw: Argentina's 
acceptance of an invitation to the cur- 
rent international wheat conference in 
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What makes a newspaper great ? 






“LAND SAKES! 
=A... THAT YOUNG 
MR.LUXTON PUT 
MY PICTURE IN 

THE PAPER!" 


McKinley was president... the 
war with Spain held the headlines 
... Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis’ 
main-stem, looked like this... and 
a gangling young man named 
George Luxton picked up a little 
black box and went to work as the 
first newspaper photographer in the 
Upper Midwest. 


50 full years and 400,000 negatives 
later, George Luxton, Minneapolis 
Star chief photographer, is still level- 
ing his lens at dramatic happenings 
in the day’s news, still looking for- 
ward to tomorrow’s assignments. 


Name any outstanding news 
event in the Twin Cities in the last 
half-century, from Dan Patch’s 


record-shattering mile trot to the 
mobilization of Minnesota boys for 
three major wars, and “Lux’’ can 
give you names, dates, places. Often, 
too, he can rummage back in a dusty 
old box and pull out a brittle glass 
negative or a yellowed, curling 
photograph capturing the scene. 
Pictures of a toothy Teddy Roose- 
velt grin from files shared with shots 
of early balloon races. There are a 
sheaf of photos of a hotel fire that 
nearly wiped out a University of 
Minnesota football team, and a 
panorama of the Minneapolis milling 
district that almost cost Luxton his 
own life when he slipped 3 rungs 
descending a 250-foot smokestack. 

Along with miles of photographic 
film, Lux developed 
many a specialized 
talent over his long 
career. His tink- 
ering with lenses 
and shutters pro- 
duced the famed 
Howitzer camera 
for fast close-ups  Georce tuxtoN 





Photograph by George Luxton, chief photographer, Minneapolis Star 





of sports action, and helped perfect 
the “‘blackout”’ camera used by the 
armed forces in World War II for 
taking pictures in almost total dark- 
ness. As garden editor of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, his 
columns on flower and vegetable 
growing have blossomed into a best- 
read feature of these newspapers. 

This genial authority on snapshots 
and snapdragons is one of a number 
of 50-year veterans on the staff of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
who grew up with modern newspa- 
pering, invented many of its 
techniques and methods, and whose 
broad experience and sound crafts- 
manship are making tomorrow’s 
newspapers still better. 


Minneapolis 
Star 2x72 Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


975,000 SUNDAY - 460,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 











Miracle: Totally blind for two years, 
Cart Kier of Brooklyn went to bed 
with a terrible headache. At 1 a.m. some- 
thing aroused him. “When I woke, I saw 
dots flashing before my eyes, and the 
dots merged into circles, and as the circles 
broke and melted away, vision came 
back,” said the 40-year-old landscape 
gardener. “My emotions were all of fear 
and wonder as to whether my sight was 
going to continue.” Then in the morning 
he walked the ten blocks to the Industrial 
Home for the Blind. Doctors there, who 
had suspected that his blindness might 
be psychosomatic, measured his new- 
found sight at 20/100 in the left eye and 
15/100 in the right eye—the vision of 
moderately myopic people. 


Reasonable: Marce. Cerpan, world 
middleweight champion and EprrH Par, 
husky-voiced chanteuse, were accused by 
Simone Berteaut, Miss Piaf’s ex-secre- 
tary, of beating her up and keeping her 
in “forced seclusion.” Cerdan argued: 
“If I had hit her with my right . . . what 
kind of shape would she be in? Look 
what I did to [Tony] Zale.” 


Brevity: In New York after a lightning 
second honeymoon in Miami with his sec- 
ond wife Jonnie Lee, 80-year-old physical 
culturist BERNARR MACFADDEN explained: 
“Three days are enough.” 


Education: Mrs. Epwarp BoEuM, 26, 
upset the usual mother-son relationship 
by sticking to her son by an earlier mar- 
riage, Paul Tognaccini, as he recited his 
first-grade lessons at the Immaculate Con- 
ception Parochial School in Butte, Mont. 
An Italian war bride, she found this the 
best way to learn English. 
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Mrs. Boehm and son: Classmates 
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Jack Rankin: A bull was sedate 


Adage Tested: To perk up his January 
sales, “Madman” Jack RANKIN of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., cooked up a stunt: He bor- 
rowed a bull and paraded him through 
his china shop. A crowd of 1,500 peered 
as the Holstein picked his way sedately 
among the crockery, hardly disturbing a 
teacup. To liven things up, Rankin 
jumped on the bull’s back, causing it to 
whirl around. But it was not until the 
crowd began looting that Rankin got the 
breakage he had bargained for: $300 in 
damages; $50,000 in newsreel and news- 
paper publicity. 


Woman’s Prerogative: ANNABELLE 
Bucar, ex-embassy aide who renounced 
her United States citizenship in Moscow 
last February to marry the Russian opera 
singer Konstantin Lapshin, had enough of 
the Soviet Union. “I’m coming home as 
soon as I can,” she told her sister over 
the transatlantic phone. 


Ousted: I[nsisting that “a Communist is 
incompetent to teach the truth,” the Uni- 
versity of Washington dismissed three 
long-time faculty members. Herbert J. 
Phillips, assistant professor of philosophy, 
and Joseph Butterworth, associate in the 
English department, had admitted they 
were Communists, while Ralph H. Gund- 
lach, associate professor of psychology, 
had refused to say whether he was or not. 
The teachers said they would appeal the 
action to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 


Weoe-Woo: BEVERLEY NICHOLS, British 
author, warned English girls about the 
males on this side of the water. “Ameri- 
can husbands give a somewhat loose in- 


_ terpretation to the word fidelity,” he de- 


plored in Woman’s Own magazine. “In 
the war days this didn’t seem to matter 
so much. There was a certain charm in 
so much virility, in the wolf with his easy 
grin. But the charm is apt to wear thin.” 


Epigram: For reporters who were curi- 
ous about her husband’s midwifely 
skills, Mrs. Li Hinxex of San Pablo, 
Calif., had a quick answer. He had 
watched the doctor deliver her first child 
and had learned enough to deliver the 
next three. “If you can fix the sink,” she 
said pithily, “you don’t call a plumber.” 


Proud Papa: Harry S. TRUMAN took 
time out to help sign up his daughter 
MARGARET with concert manager James 
A. Davidson. The President talked things 
over “just as any father would discuss the 
singing career of a talented daughter,” 
said Davidson, who also handles Metro- 
politan Opera headliners. 


Incognite: Halted by a guard as he at- 
tempted to enter the Pentagon Building 
in Washington without a pass, the man 
in a blue civilian suit grinned broadly 
and had to explain: “I'm Eisenhower.” 


Slew Motien: Virtuoso Lover CLAUDE 
MARSAN repeated his famous lecture on 
the French three-hour courtship tech- 
nique before a crowded Hollywood court, 
using as a counterfoil model BarBara 
Weir. Starting off with a rousing wolf 
call, Marsan began his lecture by playing 
“Dark Eyes” on a musical saw, as the 
jury snickered. Then he alternately. talked 
and demonstrated “First half-hour: You 
should not use gestures. Only talk.” 
Moving on to more intimate details, he 
summed up grandly: “Eet ees bettair to 
make loff once a week for three hours 
than once a day like a hurried business- 
man.” A blushing jury of nine women 
and three men found both him and the 
model guilty of having put on an indecent 
show in a Hollywood bar last November. 
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Marsan and model: The jury blushed 
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The “custom touch” adds luxury to the 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan! 


ATURALLY, you expect to enjoy com- 
fort and luxury in a fine automobile. 

But the very special luxurious comfort 
of the 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan will ex- 
ceed your fondest expectations! 

No other fine car offers you a wider 
“custom” choice of rich upholstery... 
or such elegant interior refinements. 
(Even electrically operated windows are 
“standard” on this car! ) 


The most beautiful car in the whole wide world —t 


Euler of the Lincoln and the Lincoln Cosmopoltan 


And the interior is more spacious than 
ever, with broad, foam-rubber cushioned 
seats. Visibility, too, is on the same gener- 
ous scale. The Lincoln Cosmopolitan 
windshield is a glistening one-piece arc 
of safety glass almost five feet wide. 

And never have you driven such a thor- 
oughly comfortable car. It rides as 
smoothly as a drifting cloud... handles 


lightly. Its engine—the great new Lincoln 


4 


orntort | 


the Lincoln ldea 


V-type “Eight”—has no equal for all- 
round durability, low operating cost and 
efficiency. Its powerful new brakes are un- 
surpassed for safe, gentle stops. 

Vothing has been spared to make this 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan the most comfort- 
able car of all. Ask your dealer for a dem- 
onstration ride tomorrow—and discover 
this yourself! 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO. 


White side-wall tires, road lamps (and rear wheel shields on the Lincoln) are optional 
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he 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan — Lincoln’s style and luxury leader. Shown, the Sport Sedan, 


The powerful 1949 Lincoln—p 
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Washing grease, oil and grime 
from wiping cloths used by facto- 
ries, railroads, garages and airlines 


to clean engines and machinery is 
the business of a large eastern wip- 
ing cloth company — and there’s no 
harder job for laundry machines. 
Breakdowns were distressingly fre- 
quent until the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — effected a revolu- 
tionary solution. 


Heart of the trouble was the half- 
minute oscillating cycle of the 130” 
x 48” heavy-duty iron washing cyl- 
inders. When loaded with 2,000 
pounds of water, detergent and oil- 
soaked cloths these cylinders rotate 
rapidly, reversing direction every 
30 seconds to create a washing ac- 
tion — and this twice-a-minute 





GOOD; 


change of pace was too much for 
conventional drives. 


Chains and gear trains failed in 
six to eight months under the tre- 
mendous back-and-forth whip of 
the load. Chains snapped, trunnions 
buckled, spiders broke, keyways 
sheared off and frequent repairs 
were necessary, involving shut- 
downs as long as 48 hours with 
heavy loss in production. 


Everyone was skeptical when the 
G.T.M. recommended replacing 
chains and gears with STEEL CABLE 
V-BeLts — a Goodyear-pioneered 
V-belt bodied with super-strong 
steel cables encased in rubber. No 
V-belt had ever handled so difficult 
a drive, but the customer was will- 
ing to try. 








Not a breakdown in 2 years! 
Since installation of STEEL CABLE 
V-BELT drives in 1946 there has not 
been a single shutdown on the en- 
tire battery of washers due to belt 
failure or repair. Noise has been 
eliminated and the washers are op- 
erating at 15% higher speed, doing 
a faster, better washing job. 


if you are “chained” to old-fash- 
ioned, troublesome, noisy drives, it 
will pay you to consult the G.T.M. 
Let him show you how STEEL CABLE 
V-BELTS can save you time and 
money through their superior stam- 
ina and load-capacity — proved on 
more than four million problem 
drives. Just write: Goodyear, Akron 


16, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








This will be true of your Pontiae Car?! 


There are certain vital truths about 
Pontiac cars which may be expected 
to prevail— because they are basic in 
our operating policies. 


First of all, Pontiac will always be a 
good car. It will last long and it will 
last well. It will be sound in its engi- 
neering—and it will be quality built 
to give the utmost in satisfaction. 
Pontiac will be an outstandingly fine 


performer. It will not only be power- 
ful, smooth, and eager—but it will 


PONTIAC MOTOR 


DIVISION — 


give an over-all enjoyment of ride, de- 
signed to make every mile a pleasure. 


Pontiac will always be beautiful and 
distinctive. It will have its own per- 
sonality, so that its appearance will 
set it apart from other automobiles. 


Pontiac will be economical. Figured 
over the whole period of its useful- 
ness, it will be just about as economi- 
cal as any car you can buy. People will 
not in any way be penalized, finan- 
cially, for enjoying the car’s finer per- 


formance and greater desirability. 


Whether you get your Pontiac today, 
tomorrow, next year, or any year— 
you may expect it to be built in the 
traditions outlined herein. It will be 
good, it will be beautiful, it will be a 
splendid performer—and it will be 
unusually economical for a car so fine. 


We are certain that, all things con- 
sidered, you could not do better than 
to say to yourself—“From now on, 
I’m driving a Pontiac.” 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The. clinic and the Institute of Rehabilitation will be important parts of Bellevue’s new medical center 


Third Medical Center 


For Manhattan’s millions there will 
soon be three great centers for medical 
care, training, and research. To the 
Columbia (University) Medical Center 
at West 168th Street and the Cornell 
University-New York Hospital unit in 
the East 60s will be added the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter, extending from 30th to 34th Street 
on the East River. 

Last week model plans for the N.Y.U.- 
Bellevue project, construction of which 
will start this spring, were shown to 
doctors, teachers, and the press. It in- 
cludes a light-colored, many-windowed 
hospital of twenty stories and 600 beds, 
flanked by the N.Y.U. College of Medi- 
cine and Post-Graduate Medical School, 
the University Clinic and Institute of 
Rehabilitation, a residence hall for stu- 
dents and staff members, and an audi- 
torium seating 500. The new institution 
will be connected with Bellevue Hospital, 
which is to be modernized, and with the 
new Veterans Hospital to be erected two 
blocks south of Bellevue. 

These elaborate plans for one of the 
largest and most comprehensive hospital 
groups in the United States will call for 
$32,744,000, of which $19,322,190 has 
been collected. The largest gift so far is 
the $8,000,000 contribution from the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. The drive 
for funds will continue to June 30. 

Prestige—Past and Present: The 
history of the N.Y.U. Medical School and 
of Bellevue Medical College which 
merged with N.Y.U. in 1898 is rich in 
famous names. Among them are Walter 
Reed, conqueror of yellow fever; William 
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Gorgas, whose work with yellow fever 
and malaria made the Panama Canal pos- 
sible; Joseph Goldberger, who found the 
cause of pellagra; Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, 
father of orthopedic surgery; and Dr. 
Stephen Smith, who made the first sani- 
tary survey of New York. 

The college was host to the first meet- 
ing in 1846 at which the American 
Medical Association was proposed. It 
had the first training school for nurses 
in 1873; the first chair of pathology, with 
William Welch as head, in 1881; the 
first bacteriology laboratory under Ed- 
ward Janeway in 1884; and the first 
department for forensic (legal) medicine 
in 1932. 

The new N.Y.U.-Bellevue Center will 
aim at a future to surpass its pioneering 
history. Some of the latest developments: 
> Rehabilitation: The first such depart- 
ment in a medical college, the new In- 
stitute of Rehabilitation and Physical 
Medicine will serve as a model for simi- 
lar agencies where the disabled may be 
taught to make maximum use of their 
capabilities. (NEwsweEEk, Feb. 10, 1947). 
> Heart discase: The first cardiac clinic 
to offer guidance to workers with heart 
disease: (1) to classify them before they 
get jobs and (2) to. guide those who 
have vocations. 
> Geriatrics: In Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital, the center’s researchers will use 
selected patients to study degenerative 
diseases and the aging process. 


New B Relative 


A new member of the vitamin B fam- 
ily, with significant laboratory appli- 
cations to both cancer ‘and pernicious 
anemia, was introduced to the world of 


science last week by Drs. Earl R. Norris 
and John J. Majnarich of the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

The two biochemists call their discov- 
ery vitamin B,,, but explain that in or- 
igin and function it may be more a hor- 
mone than a vitamin. It was isolated as 
small brown crystalline balls from human 
kidney excretions. 

In test-tube experiments, reported last 
week in the journal Science, the doctors 
found that the new vitamin checks the 
reproduction of cancer cells, particularly 
those of the Brown Pearce rabbit tumor. 
This does not mean that the product will 
have similar effects on human cancer. 
No human tests have been made. 

In other test-tube experiments it was 
also discovered that vitamin B,,_ in- 
creased the production of red blood cells 
in bone marrow. Again, scientists will 
not know whether the vitamin can in- 
crease red-blood-cell production in hu- 
man pernicious anemia until prolonged 
tests have been made. 


Sleep Without Hangover 


In some insomniacs the chief trouble is 
getting to sleep. Once asleep, they stay 
that way until morning. There are others 
who fall asleep without drugs, but who 
wake up in a few hours and toss restlessly 
for the remainder of the night. 

For the first nonsleepers the drug of 
choice is one of the prompt and intense 
short-acting barbiturates (drugs derived 
from barbituric acid which act on the 
brain), such as phenobarbital. For the 
second group the ideal drug is one with a 
delayed action and a less intense but more 
prolonged effect. 

One of these is the new barbituric de- 
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YOUR FINGERS PRESS the keys of your 
Hammond Organ and your cares are 
lost in the music. 


You hear the bright notes of the 
brasses. The woodwinds laugh in a whis- 
per. There’s a surge like the swell of a 
great, vocal chorus. A flute sings softly 
through silver lips. 


This is the voice of the Hammond 
Organ, speaking with a depth of expres- 
sion and a wealth of color no other in- 
strument can give you. 


This thrilling voice can be yours to 
control, to match to your moods, to in- 
spire you to play. 

If you can play the piano, 
you can quickly learn to play the 
Hammond Organ! 
If you read simple piano music, you 
can quickly and easily learn to play the 
Hammond Organ. 


When you do, you'll find your favor- 
ite music taking on fresh, new beauty. 





Your Hammond Organ opens the door 
to a new world of music for both the 
accomplished musician and the average 
piano player. And you can easily own 
the Hammond Organ. It’s far less ex- 
pensive than you think. 
Priced no higher 
than most fine pianos! 

The Hammond Organ is priced no 
higher than most fine pianos. Just plug 
it into an electric outlet and play. The 
Hammond Organ never needs tuning 
and you can move it wherever you like. 


Mail coupon for more information 


See and hear the Hammond Organ at 
your dealer’s. Play it yourself. Then 
you'll understand why it is the world’s 
most widely-used complete organ, proved 
by performance in thousands of homes 
and churches for many years. For the 
name of the dealer nearest you and 
more details about the Hammond 
Organ, mail the coupon now, 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


ad Hammond Instrument Company 


‘ ae 4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, send full details of all models of the Hammond Organ. 


Name 
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rivative, butabarbital sodium (sodium 5- 
ethyl-5-sec.-butyl barbiturate), described 
last week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association by Dr, Robert D. 
Dripps of the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, Philadelphia. Dr. Dripps 
was the first to make an extensive clinical 
survey of the drug on 630 patients. 

Besides putting healthy insomniacs to 
sleep, butabarbital sodium was also found 
to relieve tension and diminish nervous- 
ness in patients with high blood pressure, 
epilepsy, hyperthyroidism, anxiety states, 
congestive heart failure, bronchial asth- 
ma, peptic ulcer, and acute rheumatic 
fever. It also served. as a safe substitute 
for phenobarbital in patients with kidney 
damage. 

With the mild, relatively prolonged ac- 
tion of the new drug, there is less chance 
of a sleeping-pill “hangover” with its 
grogginess, headache, and irritability, the 
doctor reported, No acute toxicity or de- 
pressed breathing was noticed. 


Cancer in Vermont 


Since 1935 the number of cancer deaths 
in the United States has increased almost 
50 per cent. But in the state of Vermont 
there has been little perceptible increase 
in the cancer fatality rate. 

Among the reasons for this remarkable 
record are the ten-year-old program of 
public education and service to cancer 
patients carried on by the Vermont divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society, the 
service program of the Vermont State 
Cancer Commission, and the educational 
program of the State Medical Society. 

In that period the proportion of early 
and still curable cancer cases hospitalized 
for treatment in Vermont has almost 
tripled. A survey, made by the Cancer 
Society at the request of the Vermont 
Cancer Commission and published last 
week, shows that nearly 60 per cent of 
the men and women admitted to Vermont 
hospitals in 1947 had localized malig- 
nancies, Ten years earlier this figure was 
only about 20 per cent. 

The survey also shows that in 58 per 
cent of the 1947 hospitalized cases, the 
cancer lesion had not spread to other 
parts of the body at the time of diagnosis. 
These are the cases in which the prob- 
ability of cure is highest. It is also sig- 
nificant that in 51 per cent of the cases, 
doctors set out to cure the patients; in 
less than 40 per cent was the hospital 
care admittedly only for relief. 

The 801 cancer patients hospitalized 
in Vermont in 1947 represented one out 
of every 37 hospital admissions in the 
state. They used one out of every seven- 
teen beds, however, as their average 
length of stay was three and one-half 
weeks. More than one-fifth of the hos- 
pitalized patients were unable to make 
any payment on their bills. More than 
one-fourth required some outside help. 
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What man’s footprints were worth $56,000? 


They were made one winter afternoon, and led to the 
home of a 41-year-old physician, whose name is in our files. 


The man who made them left the house—as he had on 
four other occasions—with a check signed by the physi- 
cian. Those checks turned out to be the most important 
ones the doctor ever wrote. 


Because just recently they expanded into a $56,000 
fund . . . enough to pay off a $6000 mortgage on the doc- 
tor’s home, and to deliver $245 each month to his family. 
When his two boys enter college, it will provide money 
for their expenses and, later, life income for his widow. 


All this, because the doctor’s checks bought five New 
England Mutual life insurance policies totalling $56,000. 
The man who made those footprints was a New England 
Mutual representative who, over a period of eleven years, 
had helped the doctor plan an insurance program to meet 
the changing needs of his family. Now, after the doctor’s 


SEE YOUR LIFE UNDERWRITER AT LEAST ONCE EVERY YEAR 


sudden, tragic death in an accident, it is providing the 
security he wanted his family to have. 

From the deep, quiet gratitude of families they’ve 
helped, New England Mutual agents know the tremen- 
dous value of the service they perform. And this, above 
all, is the reward that makes life insurance the best job 
in the world for them. 


The next time a New England Mutual representative 
makes a path to your door, give him a few minutes of your 
time—it can mean peace of mind to you, a secure future 
for your wife, a good start in life for your children. 


New England Mutual 


Lyé Insurance Company & of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President | Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 








The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 











Solar Furnace 


With respect to sunshine, Félix Trom- 
be, director of the high-temperature lab- 
oratory of the Paris Institute of Chemistry, 
seems to be of split personality, His hobby 
takes him away from the sun, As presi- 
dent of the Spéléo-Club de Paris, he has 
led fellow speleologists (cave explorers) 
crawling through the deepest, darkest, 
ai.1 coolest of France’s caverns and grot- 
toes, But when he comes blinking back 
into daylight, Trombe regards the sun’s 
radiation as an energy source that he must 
gather up, concentrate, and put to use. 

At the Meudon Observatory, on a 
plateau above the Seine near Paris, 
Trombe was at work last week with a 
hybrid collection of astronomical, mili- 
tary, and chemical apparatus that con- 
stitutes a new and powerful type of “solar 
furnace.” 

Attempts to harness the power that 
falls constantly on the earth (at an av- 
erage rate of about 80 watts per square 
foot) have been made almost since the 
beginning of science, But most of them, 
especially in the present century, have 
used the heat to boil water for a con- 
ventional steam engine, from which either 
mechanical power or electricity can be 
generated. Trombe considers this a waste- 
ful approach, The number of calories 
needed to boil a pint of water, he points 
out, will melt more than a pound of iron. 
So why not use sunshine to accomplish 
the high-temperature melting jobs of in- 
dustry directly? 

Sunburner: His own method derives 
from the principle of the burning glass— 
the use of a lens to focus sunlight at a 
point to start a fire, From the war-surplus 
equipment of the French Army, Trombe 
acquired a searchlight mirror 2 meters in 
diameter and set it up in a manner op- 
posite from its original intent, Instead of 
taking light from the focal point and 
sending it out in a beam, Trombe gathers 
the beams of sunlight and concentrates 
them on the focal point to create tempera- 
tures above 6,000 degrees Fahrenheit, al- 
though the mirror surface itself doesn’t 
get quite as warm as a man’s hand. 

With this apparatus he found he’ could 
make sunlight melt almost anything, in- 
cluding-the refractory oxides that are 
ordinarily employed as furnace linings be- 
cause they resist melting. Gathering up 2 
kilowatts of solar power, the mirror can 
melt 80 pounds of iron in an eight-hour 
day of sunshine. The Meudon furnace has 
successfully fused such heat-resistant sub- 
stances as thoria, zirconia, magnesia, 
alumina, and the oxides of the rare earths. 

Celer Key: One oddity of the solar 
furnace is that the color of the substance 
is the main thing that determines how fast 
it will melt, or whether it will melt at all, 
Black substances absorb the heat readily 
and melt quickly. White materials melt 
slowly. Transparent substances simply let 
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the heat through like windowpanes and 
remain unaffected by it. Fluoride crystals, 
which are highly transparent, can’t be 
melted until they are ground into a fine 
powder, in which the many faces take up 
the heat, Using this high-temperature 
melting technique, Trombe has ‘caused 
some of nature’s most refractory materials 
to fuse and resolidify in such shapes as 
rods, cylinders, and even crucibles that 
will stand up against any lesser tempera- 
ture in the laboratory. 

Trombe also experiments in carrying 


_out chemical reactions that are promoted 


by high temperature. Under the sun’s 
concentrated heat, he has combined the 
oxygen and nitrogen gases of the atmos- 
phere into nitric oxide, 

The French scientist fully expects that 
the high-temperature harnessing of sun- 
light will become an important tool not 
only of research laboratories but of indus- 
try. His next solar furnace,* to be built 
in the Midi, where sunshine is stronger 
than around Paris, is intended to gather 
200 kilowatts of solar power to heat a 
volume of 2 or 3 cubic meters, and to 
serve as the prototype for a full-scale ar- 
rangement generating several thousand 
kilowatts, 





*In the United States, the Office of Naval Re- 
search recently gave a contract for a similar solar 
furnace to Dr. William Conn of Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo., who will employ a mirror 9 feet 
in diameter. 








The burning glass and how it works 


Einstein Simplified (?) 


Of all that goes on in the strange 
world of science, Einstein’s relativity the- 
ories have seemed to the layman the 
most utterly baffling. To the perplexed 
reader, Albert Einstein last week ex- 
tended his personal sympathies. In a 
foreword to the newest book that at- 
tempts to explain relativity, the scientist 
said: 

“Anyone who has ever tried to pre- 
sent a rather abstract scientific subject 
in a popular manner knows the great 
difficulties of such an attempt. Either he 
succeeds in being intelligible by con- 
cealing the core of the problem and by 
offering to the reader only superficial as- 
pects or vague allusions, thus deceiving 
the reader by arousing in him the decep- 
tive illusion of comprehension; or else 
he gives an expert account of the prob- 
lem, but in such a fashion that the un- 
trained reader is unable to follow the 
exposition and becomes discouraged 
from reading any further. 

“If these two categories are omitted 
from today’s popular scientific literature, 
surprisingly little remains. But the little 
that is left is very valuable indeed. It is of 
great importance that the general public 
be given an opportunity to experience— 
consciously and intelligently—the efforts 
and results of scientific research.” 

With these words the 69-year-old sa- 
vant gave a pat on the back to a young 
journalist, Lincoln Barnett, whose “The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein”’* was pub- 
lished last week. The book isn’t quite 
free of the opposed faults—superficiality 
and difficulty—that Einstein attributes to 
other popularizers. But it does convey in 
an interesting manner the main points of 
the relativity concept: the equivalence 
of matter and energy, and the meaning 
of time in a four-dimensional universe. 

Applications: The Einstein theory, at 
least in its early form, is now more than 
four decades old, but the atom bomb 
made it news again, for here matter was 
actually converted into energy in accord- 
ance with the relativity formula. The 
newest machines of the physics labora- 
tories, such as the high-voltage syn- 
chrotron, are engineered according to 
relativity principles, In addition, Barnett 
recalls the seldom-remembered fact that, 
in 1905, Einstein first explained the 
photoelectric effect which has since be- 
come the basis of television. 

With all this practical proof, the Ein- 
stein theory is still a strange pudding for 
the layman to digest. The imagination 
is strained by its conclusions about 
curved space and about a finite but un- 
bounded universe. But, as the author 
points out, the earlier theories led to 
contradictions, while Einstein’s has the 
great virtue that it works. 





*Tue Universe AND Dr. Ernstern. By Lincoln 
Barnett. 127 pages. William Sloane Associates. $2.50. 
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Wonderful Movies from the very start 


...with Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera 


Movies with the Magazine 8 Camera are so simple and sure, 

your very first scenes will delight you. You just slip in a ~ 
film magazine, aim, and press the button. It’s that easy! You'll 

find home movies surprisingly easy on the budget, too. Each 

roll or magazine of inexpensive 8mm. 
film makes 20 to 30 movie scenes, and 


cost includes finishing by Kodak! - 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


Cine-Kodak Film— 
Kodachrome Film for full- 
lor movies . . . Cine-Kodak 
Panchromatic Films for 
black-and-white. 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 16 
Camera (16mm. counterpart 
of the Magazine 8) for larger 
movies. With {/1.9 Ek¢ar lens, 
$175—plus tax. 


Peg Crine-Kopak Macazine 8 CAMERA, 
with magazine load, built-in ex- 
posure guide, Lumenized f/1.9 
lens, four speeds, including slow 
motion — $140, plus tax. See it at 
your Kodak dealer’s. And ask, too, for the freqpook- 
let, “Home Movies the Cine-Kodak Way.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


7, ne Eight-90A Projector 
ay Superfast f/1.6 lens, brilliant 
750-watt lamp. Loop formers, 
“still” and reverse projection 

contribute to “luxury operation.” 


7 we |} With case—$185, 


Kodascope Sixteen-20, 

the projector with push- 

button operating ease. 

With f/1.6 lens, 750-watt See 
lamp, and carrying case, $245. 








Shown above—Interior, Hudson Commodore 
Custom Club Coupe, typical of the luxurious 
interiors in all New Hudsons. 


YOU'LL LIKE AUTOMATIC GEAR SHIFTING 
in forward speeds as provided by Hudson’s 
Drive Master transmission—by far the easiest 
of all ways to drive. You can accelerate as long 
and as fast as you like in pick up gear, then lift 
your toe momentarily, and you're in high. The 
shift into high comes only when you are ready! 

Button control on the instrument panel pro- 
vides instant change to conventional driving 
if ever desired. Drive Master transmission is 
optional on all New Hudsons at small extra cost. 





HUDSON FLOORS are recessed down within 
the frame (shown in red above), seats are lowered, 
80 you get more than ample head room in this 
first car with the new, lower silhouette.** 


YOU RIDE DOWN within a base frame (shown 
in red above), and rear seats are positioned 
ahead of the rear wheels so that full body 
width becomes available for wonderfully roomy 
seats—four inches wider than the car is high. 
Box section steel girders encircle and protect 
the passenger compartment. 


**The many advantages in Hudson's new 
“step down” design yrinciple are fully ex- 
plained and illustr: ated in a booklet available 
at the nearest Hudson dealer's. 

















Hudson’s exclusive “step-down” design provides 
sensational advances in riding qualities, road- 
ability, safety and performance—as well as in 
outstanding beauty. Hudson dealers are eager 
to have you see—or ask any owner—about 
this amazing automobile. 


ERE, in truth, is the “stuff that dreams are 
made on”—fashioned for you—for the best 
hours of your life! 
Yes, men the world around have long sought 
the low-built dream car, for they've always 
known that the lower an automobile can be 
built, the better it will ride, the easier it will 
handle and the safer it will be. 
But when designers have tried to build that 
ideal car without lowering interior floors, they’ve 
had to keep top lines high to preserve inside 
head room, or reduce inside room to get top 
lines down—an unhappy compromise either way. 
And wherever designers have compromised, 
their dreams have gone glimmering, for no car 
has really achieved the much-wanted, truly 
low silhouette. 
No car, that is, until Hudson! 
Now you're invited to ride and drive a car 
with a truly low silhouette—the result of a 
recessed floor that you step down onto. 


With this “step-down” zone in an exclusive 


The only car you step 


—— down into 


"“ Hudson 





The modern design. for ’49 


Monobilt body-and-frame*, Hudson builds the 
lowest car on the highway—just five feet high 
—yet this automobile has more head room 
than any mass-produced car built today! 
You'll quickly find that this low-built Hudson 
has a smooth, hug-the-road way of going over 
all kinds of surfaces, especially on curves, 
which gives you a world of assurance and a 
feeling of safety beyond anything you’ve known 
before! This is largely due to the fact that 
Hudson has the lowest center of gravity in 
any American stock car! 

You'll find, too, that this same new, lower 
center of gravity and magnificent streamlining 
give Hudson’s masterful power plant full op- 
portunity to perform with all its eager, flash- 
ing brilliance. 

And once you experience the ease with which 
this car is controlled and the silence in which 
it glides along, once you see how authentic is 
Hudson’s beauty—how naturally its free-flow- 
ing lines develop from the “step-down” prin- 
ciple, we believe you'll decide that this car is 
so far ahead it is a protected investment in 
motor car value! 

Wouldn’t ‘you like to enjoy this new ride sen- 
sation soon? The nearest Hudson dealer is 
ready for your visit. Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit 14. *Trade mark and patents pending. 


Eight body styles in Super Series and Commodore Custom Series. Your choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Siz or 128 h. p. masterful 
Super Eight engine. Super-Cushion tires. Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five 
two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at extra cogt. 


























Behind the Inaugural Mike 


In March 1933 Bob Trout was a fledg- 
ling radio reporter, down to his last suit 
and a short-salaried job at the CBS sta- 
tion in Washington. Because he was 
available, CBS gave him an inauguration- 
day assignment: covering the parade from 
atop the Willard Hotel. Trout did his job 
well, nearly froze to death, and caught a 
magnificent cold. And that’s been his 
pattern for each inaugural day since. 

Last week, now working for NBC, 
Trout stood a few feet from President 
Truman as he took the oath of office. His 
quiet, unhurried, competent voice gave 
no clue to the fact that Trout, like every 
other radio reporter, dreads inauguration 
day. To them it means a thankless task 
that hard work strips of glamour. 

The First: Trout’s first inauguration 
was his worst. March 4, 1933, was bitter 
cold—cold that tore through Trout’s one 
suit and regulation overcoat. He also had 
to fight off hunger, boredom, and four 
drunks. Somehow they also had gotten 
to the top of the Willard, and saw no 
reason for Trout’s presence. Only his size 
(a healthy 6-foot-1) kept them from 
pitching him off the roof. 

Nonetheless, Trout turned in so good a 
performance that he was made chief CBS 
reporter for the 1937 inauguration. At 
the Capitol, the day’s sleet and rain 
drenched everything and _ everybody. 
Trout’s added precaution of long winter 
underwear and extra socks did little good. 
But President Roosevelt had ordered the 
show to go on, saying: “If they can take 
it, so can I.” They took it, though the 
ceremony was twenty minutes late. After 
it, Trout had to get to the White House— 
but weather conditions were such that 
his only mode of transportation was his 
own long legs. He hiked the 1% miles. 

The 1941 and 1945 inaugurations 
Trout remembers as clear—but cold. Both 
were solemn. The first featured a mili- 
tary parade, for war was imminent. But 
Trout’s assignment was the same—first the 
Capitol, then the White House. That 
was the year that Trout began to dress 
properly, in long underwear, sweaters, 
two pair of socks, and a British ulster. 
Even so he still caught cold. 

In 1945 the ceremony was held on the 
White House balcony, and because of the 
war there was no parade. It made Trout’s 
task an easier one, if still cold and raw. 

The Latest: This year the basic out- 
line was much as it has always been, for 
radio has not changed its technique of 
covering inaugurations since its first in 
1925. But where the previous four in- 
augurations had been solemn occasions, 
leaving no time for talk other than the 
descriptive words spoken softly into the 
hand mike, this year, Trout found, was a 
more friendly affair. When ex-Speaker 
Joe Martin, sitting with the House to 
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President Truman’s right, led a_ brief 
“down in front” yell at Trout, the re- 
porter obligingly squatted at the feet of a 
lady sitting on the stand. “I didn’t know 
who she was,” Trout said, “but she 
smiled and shook my hand. It was all 
very friendly.” 

This year, too, there were more com- 
forts of home. In the shack underneath 
the stand someone had even installed 
temporary radiators. Trout got thor- 


oughly warmed up while waiting for the 





a Bi 


As usual, Trout caught cold 


ceremonies to begin. Later there was hot 
coffee and a box lunch. Even the job of 
getting up to the White House was easier. 
NBC provided a car and police escort— 
but just where it was waiting for him in 
the general melee Trout never discovered. 
However, there was a chartered bus for 
the press and Trout found that, which 
was more than the press did. He reached 
the White House, to discover NBC had 
canceled its plans to cover the procession. 
It was too late. in starting. So for once 
Trout had the afternoon off. 

But last week end it was evident that 
one thing was just as it had always been 


in the past. Trout’s nose was clogging up. 
He’d still caught cold. 


Inauguration by Video 


Across the country as far as St. Louis, 
20,000,000 people—more than saw all 
the inaugurations from Washington’s to 
Wilson’s—watched Harry Truman’s in- 
auguration via television last week. The 
next additional millions viewed the pro- 
ceedings from special film, flown to ev- 
ery video station in the country not con- 
nected to Washington by cable. It was 
another television first. 

As usual, televiewers saw much more 
of the big show than the cold, packed 
mobs in Washington. But the credit for 


an exciting job went entirely to the tech- 
nicians, for the show was muffed by 
the commentators. Working extempo- 
raneously, they missed most of the digni- 
taries, and those they did identify were 
too often incorrectly spotted. The gen- 
eral comments were banal. And as the 
parade moved down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the White House, switch-happy 
directors jumped the picture from cam- 
era to camera so that some of the parade 
was lost altogether and other parts, the 
West Point Cadets for example, were 
screened over and over again. 

The event made it clear that the all- 
seeing eye is an unbeatable reporter, but 
even the best copy can be spoiled by 
bad editing. 


New Stars for CBS 


When Jack Benny moved to CBS on 
Jan. 2 after sixteen prosperous years 
on NBC, it was quite obvious that the 
reason was CBS money, $1,356,000 of it. 
The man who set the deal and OK'd that 
sizable check was William S. Paley, 
chairman of the CBS board and the net- 
work’s ranking stockholder. 

Benny was part of the largest fight 
Paley has been in since he bought CBS 
in 1928: his battle to break NBC’s hold 
on the biggest share of the radio audi- 
ence. His first step was to buy out Amos 
’n’ Andy last year (NEwswEEK, Sept. 13, 
1948). Next Edgar Bergen, who pulled 
off radio and NBC in December, an- 
nounced that he would be back on the 
air next fall via CBS. 

Early in January, while the trade sat 
back waiting for the next CBS move, 
Paley packed up and went off to Holly- 
wood. It looked like a well-earned va- 
cation. His baggage held a good supply 
of black ties and dinner jackets. And he 
took along his wife, the former Barbara 
Cushing Mortimer. 

Last week the visit turned out a 100 
per cent success. Hollywood, entertain- 
ing lavishly, had thoroughly enjoyed the 
Paleys—and the Paleys had landed a new 
star: no less a catch than Bing Crosby, 
still America’s No. 1 all-round entertainer. 
Not only would the Groaner broadcast 
exclusively next fall for CBS, the network 
on which he began in 1931, but eventual- 
ly he also will work for CBS television. 
Just how Paley wooed and won Crosby 
from ABC was not announced, although 
Variety speculated that CBS had bought 
heavily into Crosby’s multiple show-busi- 
ness corporations, which include a good 
bit of Paramount movie stock, Whatever 
the deal, Paley had pushed out NBC, 
which wanted to get Crosby, and ABC 
which wanted to keep him. . 

This Monday CBS announced it had 
snatched still another NBC star: Red 
Skelton, who will continue under Procter 
and Gamble sponsorship in a show to 
open this fall. 
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See no weevil 


A Minnesota flour miller had a small problem in big 
numbers. Weevils. 

They swarmed into his plant in returned sacks. Management tried 
countless schemes to baffle them, but no go. Then Trane 
equipment came into the picture. 

Woe to the weevils! A ceiling-mounted Trane Projection Unit 
Heater in a special de-weevilling room, now maintains a room 
temperature of 180 degrees—knocks off the bugs as fast 
as they come into the plant. 

Score another for the equipment that makes air more usable, more 
efficient and more comfortable in thousands of stores, 
offices, and industrial plants! 

Weevils may not be your problem. But, if it has to do with air, 


remember that Trane engineers know ar—how to dry it, humidify 


Wiiti- 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


it, cool it, warm it, clean it, or move 
it. Why not check with your 


architect, engineer or contractor? 


THE TRANE COMPANY « LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT, .OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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N. Y. Times Photos 


Hailey 


Matthews 


Staff Changes 


The New York Times started shuffling 
its crack foreign staff last week, Sched- 
uled for a European assignment was 
Foster Hailey, 49, a wartime Pacific cor- 
respondent and since 1944 an editorial 
writer. He had disagreed with certain 
aspects of Times policy, particularly its 
restraint in criticizing the Dutch in In- 
donesia. 

In another shift Herbert L. Matthews, 
London bureau chief since 1945, was re- 
turning home, reportedly to write edi- 
torials. He asked for the transfer so he 
could put his children in American 
schools, 

In still another move The Times named 
a Moscow -correspondent, its first in two 
years. He is Harrison E, Salisbury, 40, a 
stringy, excitable Minnesotan who ranged 
the globe for the United Press and for 
four years was its foreign editor, Salisbury 
will be the first Times man in the Red 
capital since the spring of 1947, when 
Drew Middleton left the country for a 
vacation and then was refused reentry. 
> The patriarch of Washington corre- 
spondents, Arthur Sears Henning, spent 
40 years in the capital bureau of The 
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j Chicago Tribune. Last week he moved to 
the side lines as “correspondent emeritus,” 
at full pay, and the chief-of-bureau job 
was turned over to Walter Trohan, like- 
wise a Trib veteran, 


| Inaugural Ink 


Reporting the Presidential inaugura- 
tion last week (see page 15) was, for the 
1,200-odd newshounds on hand, like 
covering a Sunday-school picnic with a 
sermon thrown in. Among the almost 
700,000 news words the teletypes clat- 


4 tered out from Washington that day, 

there was almost as much froth as fact. 

{ The coverage was so well charted that 

, actual reporting had to be cut and dried, 
| whether a newspaper was doing the job 
. with eighteen men, as did the mammoth 


| New York Times, or with one, as in the 
} case of the Independence Examiner in 
4 Harry S. Truman’s home town. Beats 
§ were as rare as Dewey buttons. 
. A few incidents and upsets developed, 
nevertheless. One of the earliest such 
; came the night of Jan. 19, at the Holly- 
4 woodish inaugural gala staged in the 
: National Guard Armory. Lights flickered 
out in the windowless cubbyhole serv- 
1 ing as the pressroom and reporters had 
to peck away by flashlight, matches, or 
such light as seeped through the door. 





— 
SOIELS 3 


D { A Boston fashion writer took to the 
a stands and there, in billowy white tulle, 
| hammered furiously at a_ portable 
rr perched in her lap. 

y . Weariest of the working press were 
d | twenty-odd White House correspondents, 
n ‘ their assignment to trail President Tru- 
a | man all day of the Big Day, Jan. 20. 


Clambering into two yellow jeeps, they 
> ; raced after the Presidential sedan to 
breakfast at 6:50 a. m. and didn’t quit 
“ : until 2 a. m., when they saw him to his 


wert? 


Keystone 


-.. and a camera tumbled to ruin 
ek January 31, 1949 











TO THE FINEST IN AIR TRAVEL 


sii SERVICE . . . Once through this door warm, friendly hospitality 
puts you completely at.ease. And the careful attention to every 
detail makes you completely comfortable. 


sip CUISINE . . . Food only France can offer you ... tempting, 
delicious, a joy . . . and served with vintage wine or champagne, 


Yes ... this is France itself! 


AIRMANSHIP .. . Veteran air crews . . . thoroughly trained 
in handling great, four-motored airliners... skillfully and smoothly 
guide your Air France Comet to Paris. 


“i AIR FRANCE COMETS .. .You fly above the weather 
in the newest-type, longest-range Constellations that receive 
complete maintenance at both ends of the transatlantic run. 
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30 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


DAILY FLIGHTS FROM NEW YORK... ."Golden Comet” extra fare all-sleeper flight every Friday. One 
flight each week from Boston. Apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or French National Airline, 683 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22; 415 Boylston Street, Boston 16; 1627 ‘’K’’ St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 37 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3; 510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14; 210 Post St., San Francisco 8. 
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Blair House door after the inaugural ball. 

In Capitol Plaza 756 reporters, many 
huddling over typewriters, shivered in 
the crisp air, and 100 photographers 
jammed a 25-foot high platform facing 
the portico on which the ceremonies took 
place. One shutter-snapper dropped his 
camera into a smashing heap. 

The two buses chartered to shuttle the 
newsmen from the Capitol to the parade 
reviewing stand were stopped by Secret 
Service men two blocks from the pick-up 
spot, and most reporters, thinking they 
hadn’t shown up, excitedly 
grabbed cabs. 

Along the line of the three- 
and-a-half-hour march, 1,200 
news gatherers took notes or 
just plain gawked. And at the 
focal point, security regulations 
were so rigid that when one 
newsman left the press review- 
ing stand, Secret Service agents 
refused to let him back in. 

Other highlights of the cov- 
erage: 
> Trained seals were on hand 
in abundance. Among them, 
Arthur (Bugs) Baer datelined 
his copy: “Washout, D. C.,” 
Westbrook Pegler proclaimed 
that President Truman was “still 
a hick after many years ’mid 
pleasures and palaces.” 
> The gala resembled a Broad- 
way opening. Columnists Leon- 
ard Lyons and Danton Walker 
were there digging for tidbits, 
and The New York Post Home 
News sent its“saloon editor,” 
Earl Wilson, to report that “The 
party certainly took over the 
town—the cocktail party.” (The 
standard press uniform at this 
and other big inaugural-week 
evening events was the unaccus- 
tomed white-tie-and-tails combination.) 
> One bit of reportage annoyed Bess 
Truman, specifically Evelyn Peyton 
Gordon’s Washington Daily News so- 
ciety column. To Miss Gordon’s chit- 
chat that “the Trumans won't even have 
to think” during inaugural week, Mrs. 
Truman snapped: “She ought to have 
been in my office this morning.” 
> The Communist Daily Worker head- 
lined the show: TRUMAN ReEBuFFs SOVIET 
Peace Bu. 
> Newsmen were card-happy. They 
needed, besides general inaugural iden- 
tification, a card or badge and then a 
separate seat ticket for the gala, cere- 
mony, parade, and ball. To move around 
took still more tickets. 


Left at the Post 


If they had been told that Alexander 
Hamilton was returning to campaign 
again for the Federalists with the paper 
he started in 1801, staffers of The New 
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York Post Home News would have been 
no more taken aback. 

Last week’s sudden statement from 
Dorothy Schiff Thackrey, the trim and 
grayish owner of the New Dealish tab- 
loid, said simply that she was turning 
over the daily to her husband Theodore 
O. Thackrey. He would be “sole pub- 
lisher and editor” with full “control and 
management.” 

Nor would Ted Thackrey, who mar- 
ried the boss in 1943, eight years after 
he went to The Post as assistant city 





‘editor, say much more. His wife, he de- 
clared, merely wanted to spend more 
time on her radio stations and helping 
the United Nations, 

In the absence of detail, rumors 
buzzed about the- Post city room, rang- 
ing all the way from reported ill health 
troubling Dolly Thackrey to talk that 
the husband-wife team was as much di- 
vided over the future of the newspaper 
as was evident in last summer's split over 
political allegiance (Newsweek, Sept. 
13, 1948). Then Thackrey was for Wal- 
lace, belligerently so, and his wife for 
Truman, They were “co-editors and co- 
publishers,” and in separate signed edi- 
torials on different days, each plugged 
hard for his favorite candidate. Then, 
the week before election, Mrs. Thackrey 
switched to Dewey. 

At that time, questions were asked. 
Did their separate soapboxing smack of 
a stronger split? The Thackreys scoffed. 
“Often business partners or even hus- 
bands and wives disagree on politics,” 


Editor & Publisher 
Ted and Dorothy Thackrey: Now he’s the boss 


Ted argued. “They even vote differently. 
It just happens that we run a news- 
paper.” 

Just how the newspaper would be 
run henceforth was what was troubling 
the staff currently. Already Victor Riesel, 
the anti-Wallace and bitterly anti-Com- 
munist labor columnist, had been shoved 
inside from the back page. 

Background: The paper generating 
all the excitement, pro-labor and fiercely 
pro-Israel, is the oldest, one of the live- 
liest, and easily the most column-packed 
of Manhattan’s nine dailies.* 
Long owned by industrial and 
financial interests, under the new 
regime it became one of the 
loudest New Deal mouthpieces. 

The present owners moved 
into the picture when Dorothy 
Schiff Backer, who went to 
Bryn Mawr and inherited the 
Schiff banking millions, bought 
it with her second husband 
George Backer in 1937. Their 
first act was to jump Ted Thack- 
rey, then assistant city editor, 
to executive editor. Backer 
stepped out because of ill 
health, and his wife, becoming 
the city’s first woman publisher, 
made Thackrey editor and as- 
sistant publisher. 

Six years ago, one week after 
divorcing Backer, she married 
her editor, 

That year, 1943, The Post 
made money for the first time 
in twenty vears and, contrary to 
some reports, it has since stayed 
in the profit column. The Thack- 
reys bought the 38-year-old 
Bronx Home News in 1945 and 
later wedded the two papers. 

For five years the couple 
shared adjoining Post offices. He 
made all but the broadest policy de- 
cisions, which they mulled over together. 
After Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death the 
wife drifted somewhat from the Roose- 
veltian philosophy, and the husband 
found her politics increasingly hard to 
understand. The spat over Wallace was 
no surprise to friends. 

The male half of this team is a son of 
middle - class Kansas schoolteachers. 
Thackrey began newspapering as a cub 
on The Topeka Capital. He worked up 
to Scripps-Howard editorships in Cleve- 
land, New York, and Buffalo, and—in a 
go at the Orient—ran The Shanghai 
Evening Post. At 47, he is a_ short, 
muscled, highly nervous man with thin 
sandy hair and a deep chin dimple. 

He takes both politics and newspaper- 
ing with a stern seriousness. That stern 
seriousness is what is currently furrow- 
ing brows in The Post’s Hudson river- 
front offices. 








*But, with 253,848 circulation, the second smallest 
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EVERY CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN to make 
the new Marchant Figuremaster easy on the 
eyes. Dial figures are 40% larger and are in 
easy-to-read straight lines for all three amounts, 
notably the keyboard entry . . . clearly legible 
insignia, molded into the tops of keys and con- 
trols, cannot be effaced .. . all work areas are 
shadow-free. Designed to be the calculator most 
restful to the eyes as well as the most pro- 






FIGURE FASTER WITH A 





Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your figures 
faster and cheaper. Call the Marchant 

Man in your phone book today ~ 


or just mail this coupon to Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 





ductive of fast, effortless, accurate work, the 
Figuremaster measurably delivers more CPO.* 
These and 14 other principal new features, 
combined with Marchant’s traditional suprem- 
acy in accuracy control, simplicity and silent- 
speed, establish the Figuremaster as the world’s 


foremost calculator. *Calculations Per Operator 


I1CA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California 


Without obligation, I would like to see the Figuremaster O 


Please send me free information about the Figuremaster O 
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Now 1 know why Schlitz ts... 
The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 





— TRANSITION —- 


Born: To movie ingenue JEANNE CRAIN, 
23, and radio manufacturer PAUL BRINK- 
MAN, 30, their second son, MICHAEL AN- 
THONY, 7 pounds 8 ounces; in Los Ange- 
les, Jan. 21. 

> To model Canpy Jones, 24, and Har- 
ry CONOVER, 36, model-agency boss, a 
new model: Cary, a 7-pound 7-ounce 
son; in New York, Jan. 20. 


Engaged: Actor Mickey Rooney, 26, 
announced in Hollywood Jan. 17 that 
he was engaged to actress MARTHA VICK- 
ERS, 23, although both still have to get 
divorces from their present mates. 
“They're in love, they're very happy, 
and he gave her a ring,” Rooney’s man- 
ager, Sam Steiffel, said. “What the fu- 
ture holds, God knows.” 


Arranged: Actor TyrRoNE Power, 35, 
and starlet Linpa CurisTIAN, 25, sent 
out invitations to their wedding Jan. 27 
in the Church of Santa Francesca Ro- 
mana, in Rome. Both Power and Miss 
Christian are Catholics. The church did 
not recognize his former marriage to the 
French star Annabella because it was a 
civil ceremony, so special dispensation 
for his remarriage was not required. 


Married: ARLINE JuDGE, 36, who gave 
up acting for a career in marriage, to 
her sixth husband, insurance executive 
GrorceE Ross Jr., 32; in Fort Lee, N. J., 
Jan. 18. Ross’s father, president of Ross 
Underwriters, Inc., in New York, 
promptly fired his son. “After all, we run 
a reputable business here,” he said. 


Divorced: Movie magnate Davin O. 
SELZNICK and IRENE MAYER SELZNICK, 
producer of Tennessee Williams’s play 
“A Streetcar Named Desire”; after twenty 
years of marriage and two sons; in Los 
Angeles, Jan. 21. This leaves Selznick 
free to marry actress Jennifer Jones. 


Died: Cuarves (Get-Ricu-Quickx) Pon- 
zi, 71, the former Italian fruit peddler 
who swindled $15,000,000 from gullible 
Americans in his “foreign exchange” 
racket in 1920; penniless, in a hospital 
charity ward in Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 15. 
> Paut H. ALLinc, 52, United States 
Ambassador to Pakistan, of amebic dys- 
entery, contracted at his post in Karachi 
a year ago; at the Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital, Maryland, Jan. 18. 


Killed: GRENVILLE K. BAKER, 27, heir 
to the GeorcE F. Baker banking millions, 
in Tallahassee, Fla., Jan. 17, in a jeep 
crash on the family plantation. Until a 
bullet wound was discovered in his head, 
police considered the death accidental. 
Lack of powder burns made police reject 
a suicide theory, but after questioning a 
married couple and a young woman who 
had been with him, they were still baffled. 
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has been the nines of the ple. . : 
& St. Louis Railway, an important road which networks rich 
agricultural and industrial areas of the Great Midwest. 

Today, M. & St. L. symbolizes also the Modern and Stream- 
Lined transportation which that railroad provides in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois 


For Agriculture and Industry 
For Shippers and Receivers of Freight 
For Connecting Lines, via Major Traffic Gateways 


With fleets of Diesel locomotives, newest of which is the 
No. 348 in the picture, and of new freight cars, the M. & St. L. 
is truly a road of Modern and Stream-Lined Service. 


“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Kaclway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 














UNIONS: 
Accent on Pensions 


For the first time since the end of the 
war, labor has served notice that wages 
are no longer its No. 1 demand. The aim 
of the fourth—and newest—round will be 
pensions. 

The United Auto Workers, one of the 
three largest unions and pace getter for 
the CIO, announced the new goal on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 15, Last week, President Wal- 
ter Reuther, addressing a UAW confer- 
ence in Milwaukee, put the demand in 
dollars and cents. His arm still in a sling 
after the assassination attempt of last 
April, Reuther told the meeting that he 
would concentrate on getting $100-a- 
month retirement pay for eligible mem- 
bers. 

He hoped to win it “by peaceful col- 
lective bargaining” but was “prepared to 
use all other weapons available.” This 
meant, if necessary, spending the $3,000,- 
000 union treasury, plus another $1,000,- 
000 to be raised by assessing each mem- 
ber $1 apiece. 

The steady drop in living costs had 
undercut the former union argument for 
wage hikes “to keep pace with rising 
prices.” As Reuther unabashedly put it: 
“With some leveling off of the price in- 
dexes, we feel it is opportune to direct 
our attention to social security.” 

The New York Herald Tribune pointed 
out: “The first reaction to this shift in 
emphasis must certainly be one of con- 
fusion . . . Wages have been brought to 
a point where stabilization [with prices] 
is at last in sight . . . It is at this point, 
when some relief from incessant pressure 
might have been expected . . . that the 
unions shift their ground and embark 
on a whole series of new demands, with- 
out definable limits and foreseeable end.” 

The Lewis Way: The fourth-round 
skirmishing will start in April when 
United Steel Workers sit down at the 
bargaining table, and pick up in May, 
when the UAW tackles Ford. The unions 
will certainly cite the United Mine 
Workers as an example. Union leaders 
are envious of the $68,000,000 which 
John L. Lewis has disbursed in pensions 
and benefits in the last twenty months. 
They also envy the musicians’ union ar- 
rangement of a royalty on records for a 
welfare fund. But pension plans are 
still far from widespread. The National 
Foremen’s Institute said that only 3 
per cent of the 428 union pacts it has 
studied so far provide for setting up 
pension plans. 

To show that it, too, knows the new 
score, the AFL last week asked for a “far 
reaching” expansion of the Federal social- 
security system, with employers and 
workers doubling their contributions to 
4 per cent of the payroll. 
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Four-Way Fight 


In the battle for the privilege of sign- 
ing up 6,000,000 unorganized retail 
clerks the big noises so far have been 
made by the big unions: the AFL’s Retail 
Clerks and the CIO’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers headed by picturesque, 
bearded Jacob Potofsky. With consider- 
able fanfare each has claimed to have set 
aside $1,000,000 to organize the clerks. 

But in New York last week the strug- 
gle took an unexpected turn. A left-wing 
union went to the front. Department 
Store Union Local 2, which has not been 
affiliated with any labor federation since 
it quit the CIO last September rather 
than sign non-Communist affidavits, won 
a two-year contract from Gimbels depart- 
ment store and its affiliated specialty shop, 
Saks-34th. The contract covers 3,000 
employes. 

Farther uptown, Potofsky’s Amalga- 
mated, veteran of many an organizing 
battle, was still heavily in the running. 
The ACW announced it had signed up 
an “overwhelming majority” of the 1,000- 
odd employes of Bonwit Teller, one of 
the plusher Fifth Avenue shops, with 
branches in suburban White Plains, N. Y., 
and Boston. To prove that it had really 
cracked the hitherto solid line of non- 
union Fifth Avenue stores, the ACW 
would still have to win a Labor Board 
election at Bonwit’s. 

The AFL Retail Clerks announced im- 
mediately that it would fight its rival for 
the store. It charged that Bonwit’s had 
been downright cooperative in getting the 
ACW to proselytize among its workers. 
“Bonwit Teller,” said an AFL man, 


Black Star 
Amalgamated chief Potofsky has three others to fight for U. S. retail clerks 


“seemed so happy to deal with the Amal- 
gamated that we will file unfair labor 
practices against the store.” 

Meanwhile, Dave Beck, teamster’s 
union boss, came to New York to an- 
nounce that his union was also cutting 
into this rich melon of unorganized clerks. 
He said he expected to double his 
1,000,000 membership, with a large 
chunk of the increase coming out of the 
department-store industry. 

The stage was set for a first-class, four- 
way war over the men and women be- 
hind America’s counters. 


Not Coughing Up 


What’s union scale for a cough? New 
York radio station WMCA had decided 
to dramatize announcements about an 
antituberculosis program by having the 
announcer cough once and then go into 
his spiel. But last week the American 
Federation of Radio Artists rescrutinized 
its contract and decided that if an an- 
nouncer barked voluntarily he would be 
doing an actor’s work. The union figured 
the fee for an actor to do the coughing 
at $6 to $12.50. WMCA decided that 
was too steep and planned to run its an- 
nouncements coughless, 


AIRLINES: 


The Tempest at American 


For months there had been whispers 
that the men at the top of American Air- 
lines, the country’s biggest domestic line, 
were disagreeing. Last week, in announc- 
ing his resignation as president of Ameri- 
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COMMON SENSE PLUS IMAGINATION AT 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION AGAIN SET THE TREND IN NEW CAR DESIGN! 


You will be hearing more and more 
about our 4 great new cars! Our beau- 
tiful new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
and Chrysler cars! 


We're mighty proud of them... 


In them you'll see exciting engineering 
imagination in design . . . and lots of the 
good common sense! 


They’re all automobile—built to our 
philosophy of working beauty. Every 
lean, clean line reflects something fun- 
damental to good, advanced engineer- 
ing and research. 


They're designed to be fleet, and 
quick, and sturdy. And they look it. For 


Again you get the good things first 


true beauty, as we see it at Chrysler 
Corporation, comes from a car’s char- 
acter and ability . . . not from its 
ornament. 


They're designed so you can stop 
better, see better, steer better—and 
they look it. 


They're smoother riding cars. Easier 
to handle. Easier to get in and out of. 
More convenient. More luxurious. More 
comfortable throughout. And they look it! 


For 25 years we’ve earned the reputa- 
tion for bringing you the good things 
first—the advances that call for .imagi- 
nation in research and engineering and 
common sense. Hydraulic four-wheel 


WATCH FOR THE NEW PLYMOUTH 


from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE }s 


brakes . . . all-steel car bodies . . . the 


high compression engine . floating 
power .. . Superfinish . . . safety-rim 
wheels... Fluid Drive... and Super- 
Cushion tires! It’s a record that gives 
you a good idea of what to expect when 
we say our four beautiful new cars are 


the finest we ever built. 


By next week, our assembly lines will 
begin to fill up preparatory to quantity 
production. 


In safety, comfort, convenience, and 
performance they carry forward the 
trend we've been pioneering for 25 years. 
They’re wonderful well-bred cars to live 
with . . . and they look it. 


DeSoto =, , 
DE SOTO a CHRYSLER z 
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| can, Ralph Damon made no bones about 
| it: “Because I find myself increasingly 
| out of sympathy with the management 
| programs and policies of American Air- 
lines, including the proposed sale of [the 
subsidiary] American Overseas Airlines, 
I am today submitting my resignation.” 
The plan to sell American Overseas to 

Pan-American had spotlighted the fric- 

tion. The deal still awaiting Civil Aero- 

nautics Board approval, has been a pet 
| project of American’s board chairman, 
| C. R. Smith. Damon was strongly op- 
| posed. 

But those close to American felt there 
was more to Damon’s resignation than the 
| battle over its subsidiary. It was rather 
the old story of two strong men in a one- 
man slot. 

American 
| baby, 
| trolled by his firm, competent hands. Da- 

mon, 51 years old, is also an experienced 
| executive. Some say that Damon, who 


38-DAY CRUISES to “am 
RIO - SANTOS 
SAO PAULO- MONTEVIDEO Jim 
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Airlines has been Smith’s 
founded by him and closely con- 
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affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 


Used by children and 
adults over V3 century 
on LAND and SEA... 





stepped from the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co. to an American Airlines vice 
presidency in 1936, is the best opera- 
tions man in the business. During the 
war the government picked him to head 
the Republic Aviation Corp. at Farming- 


(tm 880) 


¢VLOOKS like leather 
 V FEELS like leather 


dale, N.Y. After Damon returned to 
V yet OUTWEARS leather American in 1945, associates felt that 
collisions between the two men were 


TUFIDE business cases and matching inevitable. 
luggage are waconditioually guaran- The close-knit, first-name-calling avia- 
teed for five years. Brief bags and lug: | t+) business was abuzz with high-level 
gage also feature the new patented : ; : ‘ 
Lifetime Edge and Lifetime Handle | gossip about what the highly regarded 
that add years to the life of every bag Damon would do next. This week it 
Durable TUFIDE is at luggage or sta knew. Howard Hughes, controlling stock- 
eee Se ee holder of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, issued an announcement: “I shall 
recommend to the directors of TWA that 
Ralph Damon be elected to TWA’s presi- 





tionery stores... 


name of your nearest dealer. 


Steleo PRODUCTS, Chicago 24, illinois | 
Finest Leather Luggage and Business Cases Since 1918 
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dency . . . I am confident that the direc- 
tors . . . will receive this suggestion with 
enthusiasm . . . Mr. Damon has informed 
me that he is willing to accept.” The 
addition of the operations man Damon 
to the financial wizard Warren Lee Pier- 
son (TWA board chairman) might give 
TWA-—a chronic money-loser like most 
airlines—the team it needed. 


WEATHER: 


Frozen Profits 


In Utah last week sheepherders were 
trampling out the words “Help! Urgent” 
in the snow. Overhead, planes of the 
Utah National Guard were hovering to 
drop feed to 1,000,000 starved and 
shivering catile and sheep. On Eastern 
Nevada ranges it was estimated that 50 
per cent of the cattle and sheep had al- 
ready perished at a loss of $5,000,000. 
In Nebraska, county authorities asked 





The American Airlines team of Smith and Damon cracks up 


the Red Cross to send planes to drop 
feed for livestock and fuel for marooned 
farm homes. 

From the Midwest to the Pacific Coast 
and south to the Rio Grande freezing 
weather had cut a terrible and costly 
swath through American crops and cat- 
tle. In Utah snow fell for 20 out of the 
first 24 days since Christmas and the 
mercury plunged to 20 and 30 below 
zero on a dozen nights. Tender-footed 
sheep refused to push through to piles 
of hay and food concentrates, even when 
these were available. In most cases, h iw- 
ever, there was no feed; supply roads 
were blocked. 

Feedlift? New storms swept in eve 
as frantic highway crews strove to plow 
out snow-barricaded highways. In Wash- 
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ington, Air Force authorities, besieged 
by demands to start a “feedlift,” promised 
to do all they could, but snows and driv- 
ing winds delayed the take-offs. 

To California truck farmers and citrus 
growers the cold had become an expen- 
sive, wearying foe. Orchardists kept re- 
fueling their 3,500,000 smudge pots in 
the hope, often vain, of raising the tem- 
perature enough to save the fruit. One 
grower explained: “It’s like fighting a 
war. You are up all hours. No sleep, no 
rest. Oil, oil, oil. You keep burning and 
you keep losing.” A neighbor commented: 
“I burned 4,000 gallons of oil in one 
night. Oil now costs 10 cents a gallon. 
Some of us spent between $600 and 
$1,000 for oil alone.” 

So far, growers claimed that 26 per 
cent of the $109,000,000 citrus crop had 
been lost. In the Imperial Valley, Ameri- 
ca’s “salad bowl,” close to $4,000,000 
worth of tomatoes, cantaloupes, peas, 
and watermelons shriveled in the in- 
tense cold. In another valley 10,000,000 
pounds of dates worth $2,250,000 were 
written ‘off. As the freeze cut crops, prices 
rose: Wholesale prices were hiked 25 
to 50 cents per box of avocados and $1 
to $1.50 per crate of Yuma grapefruit 
and lettuce. 

Downhill on Skis: The freak weather 
reversed itself into unseasonable warmth 
in the Northeast. There the skiing in- 
dustry, worth $100,000,000 every winter 
to New England, took a disastrous spill 
as the snow refused to fall and the 
temperature grew springlike. 

The Worthy Inn at Manchester, Vt., 
gave a “pauper’s party” for innkeepers 
and ski instructors. About 45 people 
turned out, dressed in old clothes and 
torn shirts. One man in a tuxedo had a 
flour sack pinned to his back, with all his 
bills attached. An inn manager specializ- 
ing in skiers calculated “about 99 per 
cent fewer” guests this year than last. 

Even the clothing manufacturers, who 
already had enough to complain about, 
complained that well-laid plans for Janu- 
ary clearances had been scrambled by 
the above-normal temperatures. 


HOUSING: 


Vanport Flood Sale 


Bargain hunters from miles around 
Portland, Ore., were flocking to neighbor- 
ing Vanport City. One of the greatest 
sales in lumber-industry history was in 
its closing weeks. 

Memorial Day floods last year had 
wrecked the 790-acre, $27,000,000 hous- 
ing project for Henry Kaiser's wartime 
shipyard workers. Overnight, 5,304 fam- 
ilies were left homeless when the Colum- 
bia River destroyed what was once 
Oregon’s second largest city (NEws- 
WEEK, June 7, 1948). 

Last week the Vanport Wrecking Co., 
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If you’re interested in magnificent 
figures — sales figures — it’s the 
one at the right. She and her husband 
spend one of the highest incomes 

among all big magazines on their home 
and family. They depend on 

Better Homes & Gardens for information 
and ideas. Is your story there 
to help make up their minds? 


America’s First Service Magazine 


Beller Homes 
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Vanport: Flood waters turned the nation’s largest housing project... 


set up to salvage the debris, ran large 
display ads in Portland newspapers. 
“Low prices on all buildings of all sizes. 
You can buy and build cheaper than be- 
fore.” Buyers could even “pay as little as 
$25 down. Balance on easy terms like 
rent.” 

The bargains—enough lumber for 2,000 
new houses—included: 
> Two-story, fourteen-apartment build- 
ings costing $27,000 for $695. 
> Top-grade two-by-fours at 20 per 
cent below local retail prices. 
> Thousands of feet of plywood for 10 
cents a square foot instead of the current 
market price of 45 cents. 
> Fir flooring at a good one-third less 
than new. 
> Toilets at $30 apiece, about half the 
new price. 

Treve: Part of the project was still 
under water when the Vanport Wreck- 
ing Co, tackled one of the biggest salvage 
jobs in the nation’s history. Unforeseen 
obstacles delayed the wrecking. A greasy 
film over land and buildings made work 
difficult. And churned into the debris 
were valuables left by the fleeing flood 
victims, 

“The rumor got around,” a foreman 
complained, “that one fellow had un- 
covered $3,000. For days, instead of 
wreckers, all we had were treasure hunt- 
ers on the job. They left nothing unturned 
in their hunt for money. This went on at 
$1.70 an hour, the going union scale.” 

Portland lumber dealers hoped the 
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they ALL agrees: 
VANPORT dismantling 





.-. into a lumber bargain bee 


sale, which began after Labor Day, 
would soon be over. One wrecking-com- 
pany official said: “I think our lumber 
prices have really raised hell with the re- 
tail lumber business in the Portland area.” 


ANTITRUST: 


Decision on Lamps 


Since 1941, attorneys for the Justice 
Department and the major electric lamp- 
making companies had waded through 
15,000 pages of documentary evidence 
and sat through 4,000 pages of oral tes- 
timony. Last week it all proved worth- 
while for the government men. They 
won their antitrust suit against the Gen- 





eral Electric Co. and eight smaller con- 
cerns. 

In a 313-page opinion, Federal Judge 
Phillip Forman, sitting in Trenton, N. J., 
found the defendants guilty of conspir- 
ing to monopolize the incandescent elec- 
tric-lamp industry. The eight smaller 
companies, convicted of helping GE to 
maintain its monopoly, were: Interna- 
tional General Electric Co., Inc., West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Corning Glass Works, Consolidated Elec- 
tric Lamp Co., Hygrade Sylvania Corp., 
Chicago Miniature Lamp Works, Tung- 
Sol Lamp Works, and N. V. Philips’s 
Gloeilampenfabrieken of Holland. 

Good-Conduct Badge: The judge 
praised GE’s achievements in the lamp 
industry and its policy of progressively 
cutting prices and improving quality. 
But he said this did not exempt GE from 
“adhering to the philosophy of political 
economics enunciated in the antitrust 
laws of the United States.” (GE officials 
in New York retold reporters for the 
umpteenth time that its manner gf doing 
business and the agency system it uses to 
distribute its lamps are basically those 
approved by the Supreme Court follow- 
ing a Justice Department investigation 
in 1922.) 

Anti-trust Division officials disclosed 
that they probably would ask the court 
to order GE to sell some of its lamp- 
making plants and license the use of its 
patents without restriction to other lamp- 
makers. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Goal: Labor Secretary Maurice J. To- 
bin told the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Association that he believed “the 
farmer is entitled to a reasonable floor 
under his prices; the laborer is entitled to 


a wage scale which will be compensa-. 


tory.” He said also that industry should 
“make a fair profit” and that “the general 
public has a right to insist on low prices.” 
He didn’t say how to do it. 

Air Excursions: Pan American Air- 
ways, in cooperation with National and 
Eastern Air Lines, started offering ex- 
cursion trips (with stopovers) between 
Atlantic Seaboard cities and the Carib- 
bean islands. The tickets, good for 90 
days, will save travelers as much as one- 
third on their fares, 

Philanthropy: The John Price Jones 
Corp. of New York reported that charita- 
ble gifts and bequests in eight major 
cities reached $362,000,000 last year, up 
56 per cent over 1947. Contributions for 
education rose to $109,000,000, an in- 
crease of 134 per cent. 

Aircraft: British Tudor IV _ airliners 
were grounded after the Star Ariel dis- 
appeared on a flight to Jamaica last week. 
The planes, used on Britain’s nationalized 
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airlines, were set down a year ago after a 
similar accident. A. V. Roe & Co., the 
manufacturers, completed an exhaustive 
test of the Tudor IV last year; without 
wreckage or clues they had no idea where 
to start looking for bugs. 

Wages: Permanent arbitrator Douglass 
V. Brown, MIT professor, denied a dis- 
puted 10-cent wage increase to 30,000 
Massachusetts textile workers because the 
business outlook is unfavorable. The de- 
cision sets a pattern for 180,000 New 
England and Middle Atlantic textile 
workers. 

Meat: The American Meat Institute 
said wholesale meat prices in Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco were down 
one-fifth from September’s peak. It said 
other food prices had dropped 14 per 
cent from July’s record levels. 

Steel: U.S. Steel Chairman Irving S. 
Olds suggested that “the eventual nation- 
alization of the steel industry along pro- 
posed British lines is in the minds of 
some of our critics.” He labeled “false 
and ridiculous” the charge that the indus- 
try is holding down production to keep 
prices up. Olds warned American indus- 
try to be on the watch for any move by 
the government to enter the steel busi- 
ness, 


BUREAUS: 


Pigs in a Poke 


Homer Ferguson and his probing 
Senate subcommittee found no fault with 
the Maritime Commission’s sale of 61 
surplus vessels for scrap. The $1,154,262 
collected seemed a fair price. There was 
only one objection, said the Ferguson 
group. The vessels also carried about 
2,000 tons of pig-lead ballast which the 
Maritime Commission had forgotten 
about. As a result the scrap buyers came 
in for an unexpected windfall—$511,754 
worth of lead. 

The chief beneficiary of the blunder 
was Henry J. Kaiser. Consolidated Build- 
ers, Inc., a Kaiser subsidiary, paid $65,- 
000 for the steamship Leonard Wood 
and headed it for a steel scrap heap. 
But the company found 662 tons of over- 
looked lead in the ship and sold the lead 
alone for $206,831, or more than three 
times the cost of the whole vessel. 

Another Kaiser outfit bought the 
steamer Joseph T. Dickman for $67,100. 
It found 112 tons of lead and came up 
with an unexpected neat profit of $41,- 
736 for the ballast alone. 

The senators said the losses had been 
reported to the Justice Department. 
But they conceded it would be difficult to 
recover the value of the lead since the 
buyers had bid for the ships on a “where 
is, as is” basis. 

Informed of the subcommittee find- 
ings, Kaiser explained that bidding on 
government surplus ships always in- 
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THIS FIRE TOLL IN ’49 
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is paramount, of course. _ 
in addition, fire prevention a 

a community program is .™ . 
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Amazing new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 


RECORDS ON PLASTIC BELT! 


Tue ELectRonic TIME-MASTER is the neatest, most compact dic- 
tating machine that ever took a letter or trapped a thought! 

In the convenience, saving of time and added accomplishment you 
get with a Time-Master, you’re bound to step up your efficiency in 
getting work done. During the years it will serve you, your Time- 
Master actually pays for itself many times over. 

And remember, no other dictating machine can match the Time- 
Master’s combination of advantages: streamlined beauty, uniformly 
clear recording and reproduction, uniform, measured backspacing, 
easily mailable and fileable plastic belt recordings, simplicity of 
operation, nationwide service—and Dictaphone dependability! 

You can use the Time-Master—profitably—in the office, at home, 


on business trips. For a demonstration, call your local Dictaphone 
representative or fill in the coupon below. 

















re 1 
| Dictaphone Corporation | 
| Department D-29, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
| ( Please show me the new TIME-MASTER, | 
O Please send TIME-MASTER literature. | DI CG APH ON E 
Ni 

| YourName on™ | 
. ‘ | Ly, . e . 
Company. | lectroni¢c Dictation 

: | 
Street a -_ 
| City & Zone State | 

Only Dictaphone Cugeation makes Dictaphone* Machines, 

Raidicapticinensdnntisdtintebensembusemminenniindtn | (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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volves “considerable hazard.” “Some- 
times we are unfortunate,” he said, “and 
sometimes fortunate.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Patients: The Firestone Plastics 
Co. and the H. J. Rand Foundation of 
Cleveland have announced a new mat- 
tress for the bedridden. It is made of 
plastic and consists of a series of air cells 
1% inches in diameter, The cells are al- 
ternately inflated and deflated at short 
intervals by an electrically driven pump 
to massage the patient’s body and re- 
duce the danger of bedsores. 

Comfortable Calls: The Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories have designed a new 
phone booth with a ceiling ventilator 
that changes the air several times a 
minute, 

Hand Truck: The American Machine 
Works, Inc., of Racine, Wis., has an- 
nounced a hand truck with caterpillar 
treads for moving heavy loads up and 
down stairs. The treads, made of rubber, 
run over grooved aluminum wheels, and 
can be removed for level going. The 
truck will support up to 500 pounds. 

Marble Halls: The Knighton Franchise 
Co. of Birmingham, Ala., is marketing a 
concrete building block with a smooth 
%-inch marble face in seven pastel shades. 
Houses and factories built with these 
blocks need no waterproofing or paint- 
ing. 

Fast and Slow: For confused music 
lovers, Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., 
demonstrated a record player that will 
play both Columbia’s (33% rpm) and 
Victor’s (45 rpm) long-playing records 
as well as conventional records (78 
rpm). Conventional records can be 
changed automatically, There was one 
catch: The player will be available only 
on console radio-phonographs in the 
$600-and-up bracket. 








Versatile: 3-speed record player 
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Our Discompensated Economy 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE three bulky documents that 

President Truman dropped on the 
new Congress—the annual message, 
the budget, and the economic report— 
all preached the same philosophy and 
made substantially the same recom- 
mendations, But of them all the eco- 
nomic report perhaps most clearly 
revealed the out-and-out 
statist philosophy that the 
President has now adopted. 
In it, as in his other mes- 
sages, he continued to give 
lip service to “our system of 
private enterprise.” But ev- 
ery recommendation he 
made (except, say, those for 
the renewal of the recipro- 
cal-trade agreements and 
the repeal of the oleomar- 
garine tax) revealed complete lack of 
trust in the ability of that system to 
provide a balanced, orderly, and ex- 
panding production, 

Our future, he said, must not be left 
to “chance”—by which he meant that 
it must not be left to free enterprise. 
No favorable outcome, he continued, 
will be realized “automatically”’—by 
which he meant that it will not be 
realized by the self-adjusting processes 
of free markets. Far from recognizing 
the role of speculation in reducing 
price fluctuations, he blamed it for the 
fluctuations that have taken place. 
Throughout he demanded “positive” 
and “affirmative” action—which turned 
out to mean continuous government 
intervention in the economic process 
at every stage and at every point. 


R, TRUMAN assumed, in brief, not 
M only that bureaucrats know bet- 
ter-than the market what the general 
level. of prices ought to be, but that 
they know better than the market 
what the relative price of one com- 
modity should be to that of another, 
what the relative production of each 
commodity (e.g., steel) ought to be, 
exactly how high wages, interest, and 
profits ought to be, and what the pro- 
portion ought to be of consumer ex- 
penditures to investment expenditures, 

Last year industry, deducting in- 
adequate depreciation charges, and at 
the peak of an inflation, reported an 
average profit of about 5 cents on ev- 
ery dollar of sales. Yet Mr. Truman 
does not hesitate to say that these 
profits “are in excess of the levels 





needed to furnish incentives and equi- 
ty funds for industrial expansion.” 
What are the grounds for this ipse 
dixit? The extreme difficulty in recent 
years of raising new equity capital 
through the sale of common stock is 
surely not one of them. 

But perhaps what is most disturbing 
of all in the President’s eco- 
nomic report is his refusal to 
deal seriously with the prob- 
lem of inflation, or to recog- 
nize that it is primarily the 
government's own policies 
that have been responsible 
for inflation. On the con- 
trary, he not only defends 
but insists upon the continu- 
ance of the most inflationary 
policy now being followed— 
the monetization of the public debt 
through government bond pegging. 
This inflationary course is actually 
praised as a “contribution to the sta- 
bility of the economy.” 

The present situation underlines one 
of the fallacies behind the long-held 
New Deal theory of a “compensated 
economy.” The apostles of this theory 
insisted that it was the function of 
government to stabilize the national 
economy by spending heavily in times 
of depression and economizing or pay- 
ing off debt in times of inflation. But 
even if the “compensated-economy” 
theory were not confused economical- 
ly, it is completely unrealistic political- 
ly. For it fails to recognize that while 
nearly every government in power will 
seize upon any excuse to inflate in 
times of depression, it will almost 
never have the courage to deflate, or 
even to stop inflating, in the midst of 
an inflationary boom. No officeholder 
wants to assume responsibility for 
bringing a boom to a halt, Mr, Tru- 
man and his economic advisers today, 
while paying lip service to the idea 
of fighting inflation, constantly muddy 
the waters by pretending that there is 
an equal danger of deflation. So they 
advocate, at the top of the present 
boom, an unparalleled peacetime infla- 
tionary spending program. 


HE “compensated economy,” in 

practice, turns out to be not merely 
an uncompensated but a discompen- 
sated economy, in which the govern- 
ment itself does most to load the scales 
still further on the inflationary side. 
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Club Manager, Bremerton, Wash., 
Purchases 4 New Compressors 


— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Frigidaire equipment has always served 
me faithfully and economically—in my 

revious business and in my home,” says 
HH. O. Domstad, manager of the Bremerton 
Elk’s Club, 5th and Pacific, Bremerton, 
Wash. “That’s why I bought 4 new Frigid- 
aire Meter-Miser pe a og to handle all 


the refrigeration neec 
modeled club building. 


s for our newly re- 


“T’ve found we can count on our local 
Frigidaire dealer for prompt, efficient ser- 
vice.” T & E Refrigeration Service, Bremer- 


ton, sold and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
Meter-Miser Compressor _ aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 





refrigeration and air conditioning products 





TRAINING MEN FOR 





If your business needs young men 
of broad background in sound busi- 
ness fundamentals, Babson offers 
you degree graduates trained by a 
faculty with a record of achieve- 
ment in business. Write Personnel 
Director for data on men available, 





OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ZEZNOR 
GH fr50cd unt healers 


MODERN HEATING 
We make more For offices and stores 
More are in use 


World-wide sales 


For industrial plants 
For public buildings 
WRITE, TODAY, FOR CATALOG U-45 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 











FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Callouses, cramps, tenderness and burning 
oeling on bottom of feet 

are also symptoms of 
Weak or Fallen Arch, 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exer- 
a oy sonore, ' 
them ertly fitte se 
at Shoe, Tencsennal = 
Stores. Ask for FREE 


FOOT TEST. Ag e 


D’ Scholls supports 
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Carelessness or indifferencé —Nearly all 
4657 FIRES a day in America are reported 
due to carelessness. For absolute protection 
against all FIRES install GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers. That some property owners 
WON'T do this is not carelessness, but 
INDIFFERENCE. .. and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 





THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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Guideposts to God 


Three years ago, in a modest room 
above a Pawling, N.Y., grocery store, an 
ambitious publication was launched. The 
total assets of the little periodical were 
a bridge-table desk, secondhand chair, 
borrowed typewriter—and the dogged 
determination of its sponsors. The new 
monthly magazine was Guideposts—A 
Practical Guide for Successful Living. 
Its founders were Raymond Thornburg, 
Pawling industrialist, Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, popular New York clergy- 
man, Stanley Kresge of the dime-store 
family, Lowell Thomas, Branch Rickey, 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, and others. 

Guideposts’ goal was simple: To bring 
inspiring experiences of famous people 
to Americans who, because of rural iso- 
lation or nonchurch membership, faced 
spiritual starvation, Strictly nonsectarian 
(Guideposts numbers Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews among its contributors), 
the publication would expose the “how” 
in the careers of prominent Americans 
who applied religious principles in sur- 
mounting fear, tension, and failure to 
lead successful lives. 

Public. acceptance was pleasantly sur- 
prising. In the first year 22,000 persons 
in every state and 28 foreign countries 
subscribed. For their $1 annual sub- 
scription (since increased to $1.50), they 
received chattily written 44- by 6-inch 
leaflets packed with down-to-earth, com- 
mon-sense advice on the business of liv- 
ing. Such famous individuals as Cardi- 
nal Spellman, Dale Carnegie, and Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey contributed, free of 
charge. 

Then, in 1947, Guideposts’ home on 
Quaker Hill caught fire and burned. Ev- 
ery item of equipment, as well as the 
complete subscriber list, went up in 
smoke. Lowell Thomas and the Reader’s 
Digest called for aid. Within months 70 
per cent of the original 30,000 subscrib- 
ers had been reinstated. And Guideposts’ 
editors moved into a new, larger build- 
ing on Quaker Hill. 

This week Guideposts will celebrate 
its third anniversary with the publica- 
tion of Volume III, No. 12. Circulation 
has already soared past 75,000. And its 
sponsors look for an even broader distri- 
bution of inspirational messages. 


Faith and Mixed Marriage 


“How does divided religious loyalty 
within the home affect the members of 
the family, and what is its influence on 
the churches?” To find out the answers, 
Dr. Murray H. Leiffer, professor of 
sociology at the Methodist Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute in Evanston, Ill., undertook 
a house-to-house religious census in a 
large—and anonymous—American city. 
The 46-year-old minister reports his ac- 


RELIGION 


“Dr. Leiffer, 








counting of mixed marriages and their 
effect in two articles in the Jan. 19 and 
26 issues of The Christian Century, inter- 
denominational journal. 

Sponsored by 22 churches of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
the survey got information from 6,236 
families of the unnamed city. In 743 of 
these, says Dr. Leiffer, “the husband had 
a religious background different from 
the wife’s.” More than a third of the 
interfaith marriages were between Lu- 
therans and Roman Catholics, and other 
combinations included Protestant-Catho- 





Dr. Leiffer studies mixed marriages 


lic, Lutheran-Jewish, 
Science-Nazarene. 

The census showed that few homes 
were completely broken by religious dif- 
ferences, but “in numerous families the 
tension*continued to be acute, even after 
twenty years of marriage.” Of three ways 
to solve the situation, the first was most 
common: one party or both simply 
dropped out of church altogether. 

In other adjustments, both parties con- 
tinued going to separate churches or one 
spouse joined the others church (43 
wives and 30 husbands made this change, 
in almost all cases a change from Cathol- 
icism to Protestantism or vice versa). In 
20 of 25 cases involving a Jewish partner, 
the husband was the Jew and did not 
attend synagogue. 

“It is abundantly clear,” 


and Christian 


concluded 
“that interfaith marriages 
have ‘unfortunate results for ‘organized 
religion. Often both husband and wife 
drop their earlier allegiance. When they 
do persist in it there is confusion for the 
children and perhaps conflict in the 
home .. . The mixed marriage, with re- 
sulting disharmony or disbelief, makes 
it. even more difficult for religion to 
furnish a pattern for life organization.” 


Newsweek, January 31, 19° 
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to speed up delivery of parcel post 


Now you can ship parcel post packages by § Whether youruna business where fast delivery 
air. Authorized just-recently, Air Parcel Post __isimportant, or whether you just want to send 
whisks your packages to any place on the _ something in a hurry to a friend, take advan- 
airline map in a fraction of the time formerly —_ tage of the new Air Parcel Post. High speed, 
required, and at surprisingly low cost. More careful handling and reasonable cost make it 
than a thousand domestic and international _an ideal way to ship packages up to 70 pounds. 
airliners— and even some helicopters — now Any one of the 42,000 Post Offices in the 
can carry your parcel post with the same United States can furnish you with rates— 
speed that has made air mail so widely used. and speed your shipments on the way. 











DOMESTIC AIR PARCEL POST RATES UNITED AIRCRAFT 
. First Each additional Coyovalion 
Pi cgegsney — oe EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Within 150 miles 55 04 
“4 300 miles .60 .08 Manufacturers of 
|, _—-, 600 miles 65 14 PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
, _ 1,000 miles 70 24 HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
1,400 miles 75 38 
“1,800 miles 75 45 Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
Beyond 1,800 miles 80 65 _ American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
: ‘ 4 equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 
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Subversive J. Influence 


by JOHN LARDNER 


o old-time shoestring baseball oper- 
f pte like Cornelius Mack and Clark 
Griffith, who have always had trouble 
distinguishing between a $5 bill and 
their own right arms, the presence in 
the game of a loose character like Bill 
Veeck of Cleveland must be painful 
indeed. Veeck, to their way of think- 
ing, is little short of an an- 
archist. He proves that the 
world is going to the devil 
on a through train. 

From somewhere or other, 
probably from his winning 
ball club, the man has ac- 
quired a supply of U.S. 
money that would choke a 
large horse. So far, so good. 
It’s the way he treats the 
stuff that appalls members 
of the old school like Mack il Griff. 
He lights cigars with it. 
think dough is funny. 

Choke a horse? Mr. Mack and Mr. 
Griffith would never use an expression 
like that in Mr. Veeck’s hearing, for 
fear he would stop the nearest Per- 
cheron and strangle the beast to death 
on the spot with $20 notes, in the in- 
terest of research. That would make 
his elderly colleagues weep real tears, 
and not for the horse. It would set fa- 
mous baseball statesmen like Charlie 
Comiskey, Barney Dreyfuss, and 
Charles Ebbets to spinning in their 
tombs. 

The story goes that at the World 
Series celebration in Cleveland last 
fall, the publicity-dodging tavern- 
keeper T--ts Sh-r made the regal ges- 
ture of thrusting $100 at his host, Mr. 
Veeck, to defray a round of drinks. 
Mr. Veeck tore the bill into small, non- 
negotiable pieces and dropped them 
into Mr. Sh-r’s h-ghb-ll. 


HAT is far worse than that, from a 
7 cueiie baseball point of 
view, is Veeck’s custom of flinging 
money at ballplayers, just as though 
they were relatives, or stockholders, or 
people, or ‘something. The reliable 
word is that he will weigh down Bob 
Feller and Lou Boudreau with approxi- 
mately $80,000 apiece in salary and 
bonuses this year. A few years ago, 
when Mack was the oldest and Bou- 
dreau the newest manager in the big 
leagues, Connie once introduced Bou- 
dreau to a third party by saying: “Meet 
Mr.—ah—Bordoo.” Now that he has 

\ 





He seems to, 


come to know the young genius better, 
Mr. Mack feels that however you spell 
it, he’s too expensive. 

And there is worse to come. Enrich- 
ing your own ballplayers, though it 
gives the game a black eye and sets a 
terrible example, is a crime condoned 
by law. But to put ideas into the heads 
of other people’s ballplayers, 
right under other people's 
noses, with the idea of cost- 
ing other people money— 
well, as Mr. Mack sees it, 
that is neither humorous nor 
statutory. 

Luckily, Mr. Veeck has 
not pulled this grotesque 
joke on either Mr. Mack or 
Mr. Griffith as yet. Last 
week he played it on the 
agent of a richer club, George Weiss, 
general manager of the N. Y. Yankees. 

“If I had Joe DiMaggio,” said the 
Cleveland magnate at a sports ban- 
quet, “I would pay him the highest 
salary in the game. He’s worth it.” 

This freedom with Mr. Weiss’s 
bosses’ money caused Mr. Weiss to 


‘jump as though stung by a scorpion, 


particularly as Mr. DiMaggio was 
present and wearing no ear muffs with 
his dinner jacket. It’s talk like that 
that poisons an athlete’s mind faster 
than all the historical novels on the 
Book-of-the-Month Club list. 


rR. VEECK’s evil influence has not 

yet spread to the National 
League. True, Stan Musial will join 
Feller, Boudreau, Williams, DiMaggio, 
and Newhouser in the $50,000-or-bet- 
ter class this year, but on the other 
hand the N. Y. Giants have just struck 
a blow for old-time baseball liberties 
by cutting the salary of W ker Cooper, 
their catcher, by $7,500. 

A step like that takes raw courage 
as well as high principle, for Mr. 
Cooper is an irascible character. He 
once plucked Robin Feller off a dining- 
car chair and threatened to demolish 
his face if he heard another word out 
of him. Some little dispute about the 
payroll in an exhibition game. 

“I don't like this at all,” said Mr. 
Cooper sternly last week, when he 
heard of his salary cut from the Giants. 
If the Giant owners want to carry 
through with this fight for civil rights, 
they'd better lock the office door and 
put a chair against it. 
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TRACK: 


Swedish Sensations 


Erik Ahlden and Ingvar Bengtsson 
did not bring along any smérgasbord— 
“Sweden no longer allows smérgasbord” 
—and Bengtsson didn’t have so much as 
a word of English on him when they ar- 
rived in this country Jan. 2. But the 
Swedish champions evidently had over- 
looked nothing that might help the one 
purpose of their visit. Both had specially 
designed track shoes, and they shared a 
clear-cut plan for avoiding the humilia- 
tions that other European stars had suf- 
fered on American indoor tracks since 
Paavo Nurmi’s day: They simply copied 
Nurmi. 

Unlike recent invaders, Nurmi had 
spent weeks accustoming himself to the 
idiosyncrasies of wooden indoor tracks 
before he first raced on one. Ahlden and 
Bengtsson quickly settled down in the 
Charter Club at Princeton University and 
spent a solid two weeks on the wooden 
layout in Palmer Stadium, using rubber- 
soled spiked shoes that were rather 
heavy but softened the effect of striding 
over hard boards. 

Each day they also managed to get 
in some cross-country running, of course. 
A Swede wouldn't think of missing that. 
“Over here,” Ahlden explained, “you do 
nearly all your running on tracks. In 
Sweden we hardly ever step on a track 
until the day of the meet. We spend 
most of our time running through the 
woods and over the fields. It gives us a 
better physical foundation, I think.” 

If there was anything that frightened 
them here, it was the food. “It is excel- 
lent,” the blond Ahlden conceded, “but 
there is too much of it.” Apparently they 
were able to resist it. When they showed 
up for the annual Philadelphia Inquirer 
meet Jan. 21, Ahlden looked like a man 
on a hunger strike. 

Swift: Despite his 6 feet 2 inches, he 
weighed only 137 pounds. For the first 
mile of a 2-mile grind he was well off 
the lead. His stride, however, fairly 
floated. Fred Wilt of New York kept 
trying to bolt away from him, but the 
Swede was ready (“I wait for his kick, 
then I go”) and took the lead half a 
mile from home. At the end Ahlden was 
3 yards better than the closing burst 
of Curtis Stone, 1948 American cham- 
pion, and 15 yards ahead of Wilt. 

When his time (9 minutes 12 sec- 
onds) was announced, Ahlden said: 
“Good. I think I go now and get sick 
to my stomach.” But only, 24 hours later, 
in the Knights of Columbus meet in 
Boston, Ahlden didn’t act sick. In another 
2-mile test, Wilt tried a different way, 
putting the pressure on him early and 
maintaining it steadily. But Ahlden won 
the race by 12 yards and was clocked 


Newsweek, January 31, 1949 
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“__ The resources of civilization are not yet exhausted” —w. r. crapsTonE 


CAN YOU MAKE three pounds of steel do the work of four... 
and stay on the job longer? The answer is YES, with alloy 
steels—steels that are combined with small amounts of other 
metals, such as chromium, vanadium, and zirconium; to 
develop or increase desired qualities. For example, it’s the 
element, chromium, that gives the stainless nature to steel. 
So great is the improvement in steel, when alloy agents 
are used, that a freight car of alloy steel can weigh 25% less, 
haul heavier loads, yet stay in service much longer than 
similar cars of ordinary steel. Alloy agents not only increase 
the strength of steel, they also extend its life through reduc- 
tion of destructive factors such as rust, corrosion, and wear. 
The use of better materials to make steel go farther and 
serve longer is especially vital to all of us... with steel 
mills unable to catch up, and ore supplies dwindling. 
Industrial gases have a big role in steel’s better per- 
formance, too. Compressed oxygen aids in cleansing the 
molten steel... the oxy-acetylene torch cuts steel sections 





Why greater strength weighs less and less 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 
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to size—and welds them together if desired. Finished steel 
articles are given a harder, longer-wearing surface through 
“flame-hardening.” And carbon, in the form of electrodes, 
makes modern electric furnaces possible . . . with their out- 
put of high quality steels. 

The people of Union Carbide produce these and related 
materials for improving steel. They produce hundreds of 
other materials for the use of science and industry —to the 
benefit of mankind. 


FREE: Letus send vou the new illustrated booklet, 
Products and Processes,” which shows how 
science and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chem- 
icals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. Just write— 
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in 9:03.2—the fastest indoor time re- 
corded in this country in years. 

In the same two nights Ahlden’s 
chunky (5-foot-8) companion Bengtsson 
won the mile at Philadelphia and the 
1,000-yard run at Boston. Ahlden thought 
he had seen enough to risk a conclusion: 
“There is no difference in-style between 
your runners and ours. The difference 
is the physical foundation—just a mat- 
ter of running, running, running.” 


BASKETBALL: 


Coaching by Video 


Until he banged his leg boarding a 
bus and landed in a Salt Lake City hos- 
pital last month, coach Vadal Peterson 
hadn’t missed a University of Utah 
basketball game in 21 years. A bunch of 
Salt Lake fanatics who call themselves 


SPORTS 


many groans and expletives as he did 
when his boss was on the bench. “Dick 
Smuin,” Peterson huffed, “is getting the 


life whipped out of him by Don Dobler | 


. . The boys aren’t hustling—speed up | 


that fast break . 


down the side~chi~dows the side!” The 


Tell Jesperson to’ go| . 


clear video image even showed him a | 


defect in his great center, 
ner: 
shots.” 

After Peterson had ordered the re- 
moval of Smuin, the team came on to a 
35-21 lead at half-time, and Mrs. Peter- 
son finally had a chance to plump up 
her husband’s pillow. While he waited, 
the coach put his streamlined setup to 
an old-fashioned use. 
Smuin a pep talk: “Watch that ball 
handling—get driving—try to look better 
the second time out.” 


Vern Gard- | 
“He’s guarding too loose on medium | 





He gave Dick | 


Smuin did. Big Gardner racked up 19 | 


Salt Lake City Telegram 


Peterson: Easy-chair coaching paid off 


Bleacher Athletes, Inc., soon decided 
that Utah couldn’t afford to have him 
miss many. In his absence a fine squad 
lost to Wyoming, and was only a 54-51 
winner over the reputedly weak Colo- 
rado Aggies. 

When the Aggies came to Utah’s field 
house last week for a return game, the 
54-year-old Peterson was at home with 
his blood-clotted left leg propped up on 
a pillow. This time, however, Peterson 
was able to see every Utah mistake and 
dictate every correction. A_ television 
set, focused on the game, had been in- 
stalled by Bleacher Athletes, Inc.; the 
same group had arranged a direct tele- 
phone line between Peterson’s green- 
cushioned easy chair and Utah’s bench. 

Pressure: At first it looked like a bad 
idea, medically. As Colorado jumped into 
a 7-3 lead, assistant coach Frank Brickey 
at the other end of the wire heard as 


Newsweek, January 31, 1949 





points for the night, and Utah wound up | 


a 69-35 winner. 


It was believed to be | 


the first time a coach had used such a}! 


hookup, and Peterson 
about recommending it: 
ine success—900 per cent better than I 
thought it would be.” It also gave him a 
chance to get the goods on a bench 
coach’s oldest enemy. “The television 
camera,” he noted, “is high enough to 
show that referees miss a lot of fouls.” 


HUNTING: 


Nimrods Unlimited 


At a cocktail-and-supper gathering in 
the American Museum of Natural History 
last week in New York, it was easy for a 
man to imagine he was seeings things on 
one drink. Looming at the 100 guests, 
against painted backgrounds that simu- 


didn’t hesitate | 
“It was a genu- | 








It’s not a real 
Manhattan without 
ANGOSTURA. 

Angostura sharpens 
your taste, brings out 
the full flavor of 
ingredients, makes 
drinks extra-appetizing) 
‘Next time you want a 
perfect Manhattan— 


way! 
Make it thus sad 


Adashi or two of Angostura bitters, % whiskey, 
Ys sweet vermouth. Put ingredients in a mixing 
glass filled with cracked ice, stir, strain, and 
serve. Mmm...here’s a real Manhattan! 


AyG0°TURy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 
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© Robert C. Reeve 


Reeve’s Big Mike was called a world-record prize 


lated Wyoming mountains and Alaskan 
tundra, were any number of bear, buffalo, 
and moose—all stuffed but looking vivid- 
ly alive and enormous. 

Archibald Roosevelt wanted the talk to 
be big, too. As president of the Boone 
and Crockett Club he urged the guests: 
“Mix around and tell each other your 
whoppingest lies.” Some didn’t have to 
be asked a second time. 

“This Alaska brown bear,” one said, 
with a reminiscent glitter in his eye, “was 
about 100 yards away, making for the 
alders, when I first hit him. That bear 
didn’t make a sound—just turned around 
and came back at me like’a ball on a 
rubber band. He wasn’t more than 20 
paces away when I stopped him.” 

A man with a moose story obviously 
didn’t expect to be believed but swore 
it was so. “This beautiful bull went down 
as if he had been shot stone dead,” he 
said. “But when the guide walked up 
to inspect him, the beast came up like 
a jack-in-the-box, flattened the guide, 
and ran for cover with the guide’s rifle 
neatly slung over its antlers.” 

Evidenee: Whatever the hunters said, 
most of them had to be believed; they 
had the proof with them. On a ceiling- 
high panel were mounted some 30 sep- 
arate proofs—prizewinners among the 
160 trophies of the hunt submitted in the 
Boone and Crockett Club’s second an- 
nual North American Big Game Compe- 
tition. For the winners there were only 
bronze medals, but the club hopes that 
formal recognition of their deeds will en- 
courage big-game people to go after big- 
ger heads and pelts instead of indiscrim- 
inately shooting at everything that 
moves. 

Two of last week’s winners didn’t look 
as if they would shoot anything. Michael 
Rusten of Minneapolis, for one, was only 
11 years old, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and 
slight of build. But he pulled his first 


trigger before he was 3. In an Alaskan 
valley last summer he killed a Barren 
Ground caribou that weighed something 
like 400 pounds, and its 36-inch antler 
spread took first prize in the North 
American contest. 

His mother, Mrs. Elmer Rusten, 
brought down an Alaska moose that 
weighed all of 900 pounds and had a 
prizewinning spread of 69% inches. She 
considered herself no hunter at all: “The 
only reason I go on these trips is that my 
husband [a dermatologist] loves the 
woods, and there is no other way I can 
get a holiday.” 

Bear Story: To the grayish Robert 
Reeve, owner of Reeve Aleutian Airways, 
big-game hunting has been mainly an ex- 
cuse to get away from telephones. Last 
spring he decided to investigate the Alaska 
Brownies he had seen when he flew over 
the Cold Bay region. There he came 
upon Big Mike. 

The bear showed himself on the fringe 
of the alders for only an instant; Reeve 
tracked him for an hour. The first shot, 
from a distance of 240 yards, shat- 
tered the animal's hip. A little later a 
270-yard shot between the shoulders 
finished him. 

Fresh out of hibernation, Big Mike 
was 300 or more pounds lighter than he 
might have been after a summer of 
feeding on salmon instead of greens. 
As he was, his weight was estimated at 
1,600 pounds. Four men needed 2% hours 
to skin him. The pelt, stretched on a 
panel of its own last week in New York, 
measured 10 feet 4 inches from nose to 
tail. The skull was 19 3/16 inches long 
and 11% wide—the biggest Alaska brown 
bear head ever taken, according to the 
Boone and Crockett Club’s research. 

Mrs. Reeve was scarcely awed. Big 
Mike will end up as a rug in her house 


—and bearskins, she noted, are great - 


dust collectors. 
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Slow Motion 


“Leaf and Bough” is an overwrought 
and overwritten play contrived by Jo- 
seph Hayes with obvious sincerity and 
illuminated by flashes of sensitive dia- 
logue and concise characterization which 
suggest that his next play may well be 
a very good one. This one, which closed 
after three performances is a glum and 
callow drama focused on the mutual an- 
tipathy of two families in a small Middle 
Western town. 

With the stage divided for alternating 
scenes between the kitchen of the War- 
ren farmhouse and the living room of the 
Campbells’ town dwelling, Hayes con- 
trasted the farm folk’s uninspiring exist- 
ence with the city people’s alcoholic de- 
pravity, and measured their combined 
deadening effect on the romance of the 
Warren girl (Coleen Gray) and the 
youngest Campbell son (Richard Hart). 

That true love triumphed under the 
circumstances was all the more amazing 
in that Hayes complicated the match 
with a peculiarly ambiguous relation- 
ship between the younger boy and his 
dominating elder brother (Charlton Hes- 
ton). The few good moments were helped 
considerably by Rouben Mamoulian’s di- 
rection and some good performances, in- 
cluding those of Alice Reinheart, Tom 
McElhany, and particularly the players 
mentioned. (LEAF AND Boucu. A Rou- 
ben Mamoulian production presented by 
Charles P. Heidt. Carl Kent, sets.) 


All for the Hartmans 


Anthony B. Farrell, the Albany in- 
dustrialist who made his theatrical debut 
last year as producer of the unsuccessful 
musical “Hold It,” currently offers Grace 


THEATER 





and Paul Hartman and Bert Wheeler in 
“All for Love” at his Mark Hellinger 
Theater. The playhouse, formerly the 
Warner, cost the producer a reported 
$1,500,000 with an additional $250,000 
for renovations, The revue is said to have 
cost $200,000. In view of Farrell’s great 
faith and even greater financial invest- 
ment, it is sad to report that although he 
still owns a handsome theater, its initial 
tenant is a gilt-edged disappointment. 
The Hartmans are still the zany and 
endearing comedians who danced and 
clowned last season’s “Angel in the 
Wings” into the hit brackets, but this 
time they are hampered at every turn by 
inadequate material. The first glimpse 
of them as the preposterous nudes on the 
Bond Clothes electric sign is wonderfully 
funny; in sketch after sketch, as fashion 
experts, deep-sea divers, and assorted 
misfits, they rock the audience in antici- 
pation; each time the jest runs out of 
breath and inventiveness. Bert Wheeler 
gets his laughs under pretty much the 
same circumstances, and the Eric Victor 
dances plus some pleasing Allan Roberts- 
Lester Lee songs are capably managed 
by Patricia Wymore, Milada Mladova, 
Leni Lynn, June Graham, and Dick 
Smart. (ALL For Love. Sammy Lambert 
and Anthony B. Farrell, producers. Ed- 
ward Reveaux, director. Edward Gil- 
bert, sets. Billy Livingstone, costumes.) 


Sly Slip 


Although Edward Percy’s “The Shop 
at Sly Corner” kept London audiences on 
the thin edge of their seats for some two 
years, the melodrama lasted only seven 
performances on Broadway, It was good 
to have Boris Karloff back on the wrong 
side of the law, but the play was too quiet 
and casual for American tastes. 
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As a caricaturist sees the Hartmans (flanking Bert Wheeler) in their satiriza- 
tion of one of the fabulous electric signs topping Times Square 
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for 
influence 
with whole 
families 





HIS scene is typical. The whole 
family working together, using 
Household as a po 

For Household is a whole-family 
magazine—appealing to Pop, Mom, 
and kids alike. 

Then, too, Household hits straight 
at the big-family market—small cities 
and towns. (Big? Household parents 
average over two children per family!) 

Most important to you, these are 
buying families—they have more to buy 
with than ever before. And Household 
spurs their buying... with Idea- 
Planned editorial features . . . more 
than 255 “‘buy-ideas” per issue! 

Add ’em up—family interest, family 
size, family buying power—and you 
get family influence that counts. Count 
on Household! 


Success 2. a HOUSEHOLD Gord’ 


1. More than 200 new accounts since 
new Household format! 


2. Advertising revenue up almost a mil- 
lion dollars! 


3. Household now in $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 class! 


4. As much four-color advertising in one 
Household as used to run in six! 


5. Circulation over 2,000,000! 


6. Compare Household’s cost per page 
per 1,000—$2.40 for black and white, 
$3.20 for four colors! 


7. Advertising revenue up more than 
35% in 1948 over 1947! 


Capper Publication, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for small 
etties and towns 
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Sitwell Plus Sound 


At the first public performance of 
“Facade” at Aeolian Hall in London— 
on June 12, 1923—Noel Coward walked 
out. Most of those who remained until 
the end hissed. The presentation of the 
poems which Edith Sitwell had written 
and which young William Walton had 
set to music was too much. A large mask 
occupied the center of the stage. From 
its open mouth came the amplified sound 
of Edith’s voice, reciting with Walton’s 
music—as if she were indeed another 
instrument added to the six for which 
he had written his score. 

Sir Osbert Sitwell, in his book “Laugh- 
ter in the Next Room,” recalls that “the 
atmosphere was so greatly and so evi- 
dently hostile that at the end of the per- 
formance several members of the audi- 
ence came behind the curtain to warn 
my sister not to leave the platform until 
the crowd had dispersed. For several 
weeks . . . we were obliged to go about 
London feeling as if we had committed 
a murder.” 

Because, Sir Osbert says, the object 
of “Facade” was to “exalt the speaking 
voice to the level of the instruments sup- 
porting it,” he suggested the use of the 
mask, so that the personality of the 
speaker might be eliminated. Sachever- 
ell, the third Sitwell, was responsible for 
Edith’s use of the “sengerphone”—a type 
of megaphone which amplified the voice. 

Since that time, nearly 26 years ago, 
Facade” has followed a happier life. 
Some of its music was arranged as an 
orchestral suite and for ballet. The whole 
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of the work has also been 
repeated in England and on 
the Continent. But it had 
never received, until last 
week, a complete, “official” 
American performance. 

SRO: Although an Ameri- 
can premiére had originally 
been seriously considered by 
Leopold Stokowski for the 
New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the project was 
finally found to be impracti- 
cal for such a large organiza- 
tion and setting. Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor then stepped in 
and arranged for “Fagade” to 
be given at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. 
To underwrite the cost and 
provide a profit for the muse- 
um’s program fund, it was 
decided to charge $15 for 
each ticket sold to museum 
members. If members did 
not buy up the 496 seats 
available in the auditorium, 
the remainder would be sold 
to the general public at $24. 

Even at that price, the 
public didn’t get a chance. The members 
bought out the house and, on the night 
of Jan. 19, the American premiére of 
“Facade” took place. Instead of a mask, 
two designs of Esteban Frances were 
projected on the auditorium’s screen, The 
music was provided by six Juilliard mu- 
sicians under the direction of Frederick 
Prausnit. Nineteen of the twenty poems 
were recited, as they should have been, 
by Dr. Edith Sitwell herself—the twenti- 
eth by David Horner. For acoustical rea- 
sons, the musicians and Dr. Sitwell per- 
formed on the fourth floor of the muse- 
um, and the combined sound was piped 
into the auditorium. 

It was an engaging performance. Wal- 
ton’s music, written when he was only 
19 and a Sitwell protégé, is still clever 
and enchanting. Dr. Sitwell, in response 
to the tribute given her compelling read- 
ing, recited an excerpt from Walt Whit- 
man. And Columbia Records, Inc., 
promptly recorded the whole affair two 
days later—the portfolio of records to 
be issued later under the auspices of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

But what nobody could figure out was 
this: What was there about “Facade” 
that could have caused a scandal in the 
first place? Like time and taste, ears 
had changed too, 


Ed Wergeles 


The Sitwells: Dr. Edith and Sir Osbert 


Brave New Voice 


The most talked-about new member of 
New York City’s music world is neither 
a performer, a composer, nor an impre- 
sario. He is The New Yorker’s new music 
critic: Philip Hamburger. Since most of 
the artists about whom he has written 


(with results both flattering and devas- 
tating) are asking more and more who is 
he, the only conclusion to be reached is 
that the world of music does not peruse 
The New Yorker’s pages very closely. 
For Phil Hamburger has, with a couple 
of detours, spent all his adult journalistic 
life at 25 West 43rd Street. 

His name has been signed to any 
number of Profiles (Trygve Lie, Gabriel 
Heatter, and Norman Corwin, for ex- 
ample) and to some ambitious Reporter 
at Large pieces (like the one on Mayor 
O’Dwyer of New York and the remark- 
able Dec. 4 report on Argentina and the 
Hitler legends persisting there). He is 
also—and this the music world might 
justifiably not know—one of the Talk of 
the Town’s anonymous staff stalwarts. 

So it is with some confusion that Ham- 
burger finds himself now being fever- 
ishly talked about from the Met on 39th 
Street to Carnegie Hall on 57th Street. 
“You can write for years and years,” he 
said last week, “and nobody seems to 
care. Suddenly, you go to four or five 
concerts—and you're a story.” He makes 
no pretensions about being a technical- 
type critic. He is, he says, “just a writer 
—a fellow with ears.” His job, as he sees 
it, is to report the impressions of the 
performances he has heard. 

Salt: These “impressions” have jerked 
artists out of their usual after-concert 
complacency, have set managers to 
thinking, and have made other critics 
wish they had said it first. Unlike most 
of the Manhattan music press, which is 
pretty well catalogued by the music 
world as to its likes or dislikes, Ham- 
burger’s is a new and notably unpredict- 


Newsweek — Ed Wergeles 


Hamburger: Complete with Homburg 
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able voice—highly personalized but ca- 
pable of delivering a discriminating dose 
of salt or sugar in penetrating style. A 
few samples of the salt: 

> The opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
—“There is very little that can be said 
about the opening opera. There is a good 
deal to be said about the Opera Opening. 
[ hope that someday Mr. Edward 
Johnson, or his successor at the Metro- 
politan, will meet the problem head on 
and open the Opera one night before the 
Opera opens.” 

P Ania Dorfmann, pianist, at Town Hall 
—“Miss Dorfmann would take a swipe at 
the piano, and I could swear that the 
piano swiped back. I left before the 
decision.” 

> The Met's first performance of “Rigo- 
letto”—“The Metropolitan laid another of 
its big heavy eggs . . . A large share of 
the blame must rest on Miss Pons, the 
Gilda of the evening. I am afraid that 
Miss Pons has reached a point, operatical- 
ly, where she should be seen and not 
heard.” 

> The first “Barber of Seville? at the 
Met—“The influence of the Keystone 
cops hung heavily . . . Miss Pons, the 
scheduled Rosina, was indisposed. Miss 


Gracia, who sounded somewhat indis- 
posed, too, took her place.” 
And Savor: Since the world more 


often remembers a quip than a compli- 
ment, Hamburger is a little distressed 
that his bouquets are not as discussed 
as his brickbats. At the Met, he has 
gone all out for “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” and “The Marriage 
of Figaro.” Concertwise, he has been 
extravagant about Alexander Schneider, 
the violinist, Ralph Kirkpatrick, the harp- 
sichordist, Pierre Fournier and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellists, and the Little Or- 
chestra Society—among_ others. 

Hamburger’s music chores at The New 
Yorker are not full time. If they ever 
encroach seriously upon his other writ- 
ing, he says he will stop. Robert Simon, 
who held the job from The New Yorker’s 
start in 1925 until Hamburger took over 
with the Dec. 11 issue, quit because 
the post took too much time. Ham- 
burger, who has been going to concerts 
since he first came to New York from 
Wheeling, W. Va., when he was 6, hopes 
he can keep up both criticism and other 
writing. So far, he has managed—in- 
cluding handling the final details of his 
first book, which will come out this 
spring. Titled “The Oblong Blur and 
Other Odysseys,” it is made up of his 
New Yorker pieces and two from Life, 
and will be published by Farrar, Straus. 

Now 34, Hamburger is married to 
Edith Iglauer, herself a writer. They 
have a small son for whom, in honor of 
the new concert duties, Edith found “a 
vast group of sitters.” For his part, Phil 
went out and bought a new black 
Homburg hat. 
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First Railway Mail Trains began operation in 1874, six years 
after NATIONAL produced its first transportation casting, 


First Railway Mail Trains 


saved a day from coast to coast 


The out-of-town mail which you 
received today was sorted and 
routed while travelling, instead of 
at terminal post offices. This time- 
saving -method started in 1874, 
on the Fast Mail and the Limited 
Mail, special trains operated by 
the New York Central 


Pennsylvania Railroads. Handling 


and_ the 


en route, even in those days. 


saved hours on short runs and 


up to a full day from east to west. 

From this beginning, more than 
3.000 special cars are now oper- 
ated by the railroads. Manned by 
25.000 Railway Mail Clerks, they 
serve 42,000 railroad stations on 
200.000 miles of line. 


Mail rides the “head-end” for 


safety and speedy car handling... 


and it travels the 


The mail waits for no one. 


fastest trains. 





NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





NATIONAL has been a leading supplier 
of high-quality castings for railroad 
equipment since 1868. Our progressive 
engineering ability and modern facilities 
are available to any industry for the 


quantity production of malleable and 


steel castings. 
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Wiltwyck’s Unquiet Ones 


He was “one of the quiet ones.” Don- 
ald didn’t laugh and wrestle with the 
other boys at the school, but sat moping 
by himself, Frustrated, his yearning for 
affection blocked by a deserted mother 
who turned to other men, Donald had 
wandered the filthy streets of Harlem, its 
narrow corridors and dark cellars, His 
grandmother had housed him out of pity 
—and beaten him out of anxiety and mis- 
understanding. when he ran away. Ten- 
year-old Donald couldn’t keep up in pub- 





EDUCATION 





Clarence, one of the counselors. Jealousy 
of Clarence’s attention to other boys 
causes Donald to run away, but when 
Clarence comes after him, Donald will- 
ingly goes back to Wiltwyck with the 
feeling that at last someone cares what 
happens to him, and his adjustment to 
life begins. 

Numbers and Neuroses: Actually 
the Donald of “The Quiet One” is a com- 
posite of the 8- to 12-year-old boys who 
go to Wiltwyck, All are committed by the 
City of New York, either by Children’s 
Court or through referral by the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Currently in the school 


Typical of Wiltwyck’s desire to make 
the boys feel trusted and responsible is 
the school’s attitude on money, Each boy 
receives $1 a month allowance, and some 
jobs, such as dining-room chores, pay $5 
monthly. The kids can go alone to nearby 
Poughkeepsie and buy whatever they 
want. Usually they learn in time to save 
for a camera or train rather than squan- 
dering on candy, 

Going Heme: Wiltwyck itself is fi- 
nanced mostly through private donations. 
The city provided about a fifth of its 
$180,000 budget last year, Formerly op- 
erated by the Protestant Episcopal 





Frustrated and beaten by his grandmother, Donald is sent to Wiltwyck, runs away and almost 
gets run down by a train, and finally comes back to a new life 


lic school and often played hooky. So one 
day in his boredom and mental mix-up 
Donald had hurled a brick through a win- 
dow—and ended up at the school, 

The “school” was a corrective home for 
pre-delinquents, the Wiltwyck School for 
Boys at Esopus, N. Y., across the Hudson 
River from Hyde Park, Wiltwyck and 
Harlem are the scenes of an extraordinari- 
ly effective documentary film titled “The 
Quiet One.”* The movie, which will be 
released nationally, studies Donald and 
his problems in moving and realistic 
photography which makes the picture 
one of the best of its kind. 

The. outgrowth of a Harlem street- 
scene short subject, “The Quiet One” 
grew on its merit into a story of more than 
an hour’s length. In cooperation with 
Wiltwyck, the producer, Janice Loeb, 
and the photographer, Helen Levitt, 
chose as its central character Donald 
Thompson, in real life the exact opposite 
of the confused youngster he portrays. 

The film follows Donald the quiet one 
to Wiltwyck, Here thé Negro boy is un- 
happy and will not join the other boys in 
anything. Then he begins looking up to 








*Tue Quret One. Film Documents. Distributed 
by Mayer & Burstyn. Janice Loeb, producer, Sidney 
Meyers, director. 
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are such youngsters as Chris, who said he 
wanted to go into the numbers racket 
“because they can’t give you more than 
two years for that.” Another boy told a 
case worker he'd like to be a procurer, as 
the hustler in his neighborhood had all 
the money. Each of these children had 
strong neuroses and emotional disturb- 
ances—one of the reasons that Wiltwyck 
took them. 

For Wiltwyck makes a specialty of so- 
called “problem” cases, About 99 per cent 
of the boys have school problems, 95 per 
cent have parents who don’t live together, 
and 75 per cent have been involved in 
stealing. Of the 62 now at Wiltwyck, six 
are white and the rest Negro, The white 
boys were taken primarily because the 
school is interracial but also because no 
other institution wanted such difficult 
cases, 

Under its 34-year-old white director, 
Nathan Stillman, Wiltwyck deals with its 
boys through kindness rather than dis- 
cipline, Staffwise, the emphasis is on 
youth and close supervision—one coun- 
selor for every nine boys, If boys are 
negativistic or skip out of the schoolrooms 
during classes, the counselors will not 
force them but try to find out the reason 
in consultation with a psychiatrist. 


Church from its opening in 1937, Wilt- 
wyck reorganized in 1942, and is now 
nonsectarian and _ interracial, although 
most of the boys are Negro Protestants. 
Since 1942, Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
and Marshall Field, John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., and the Rosenwald Foundation have 
made funds available, 

At its opening, Wiltwyck was the only 
school of its kind in the country, and is 
still a model of one good way to prevent 
delinquency by straightening out chil- 
dren of pre-delinquent age before they 
get into serious trouble, The average 
stay is two years, although some boys 
have stayed as long as five. Most of the 
kids seem completely normal to the visitor 
and treat an outsider with more than 
ordinary politeness. 

Wiltwyck has never had the funds to 
survey its graduates, but checks after two 
years show that 80 per cent get into no 
further trouble with the police, school, or 
mother, When all the boys went home for 
ten days last Christmas, they were told 
just to meet in the bus station to return. 
All showed up. Free to wander over the 
school’s 237 acres of Catskill woodlands, 
they are never locked in or out, But last 
year there were only four runaways—and 
all came back voluntarily. 
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Western Godfathers 


With “3 Godfathers” John Ford again 
gives a different angle to the stylized 
structure of the Western but, unlike his 
brilliant “Stagecoach,” this dramatization 
of Peter B. Kyne’s story falls considerably 
short of the director’s ambitious goal. 

The early sequences of the film crackle 
with suspense as three bank robbers— 
John Wayne, Pedro Armendariz, and 
Harry Carey Jr.—outmaneuver a smart 
sheriff as he waits for them at the logical 
water hole and drive their way across 
the parched badlands to a presumably 
safer well that, disastrously, proves to 
have been dynamited and leached of its 
precious water, 

Marooned here with a great thirst and 
only the drippings of their canteens, the 
three badmen discover a woman about 
to give birth in an abandoned wagon. 
The Mexican sees to the accouchement, 
and the trio gives the dying mother its 
collective promise to adopt her child. 

From here on in the screen play be- 
comes sentimental, symbolic, and pro- 
gressively attenuate as the staggering 
trek across sand and salt flats to find a 
haven for the baby is unabashedly iden- 
tified with the Wise Men’s journey to 
Bethlehem. While the chances are that 
this device will more than pay its way 
as a high-test tear-jerker, its ultimate 
effect is to let the drama down badly. 

Even so, Ford has not failed to stamp 
the film with his customary craftsman- 
ship. Winton Hoch’s Technicolor photog- 
raphy of the extraordinarily photogenic 
desertscapes is superb, and Wayne and 
the rest of Ford’s actors, as usual, give 
the director their best. Armendariz con- 
tributes an eloquent performance in the 
film’s most flexible role; Ward Bond and 
Mae Marsh are fine in brief appearances 
as the sheriff and his wife; and young 
Harry Carey Jr. creates an appealing 
characterization for his first important 
screen assignment. The film, incidentally, 
is dedicated to the late Harry Carey Sr. 
(3 Gopratners. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
release for Argosy Pictures Corp. John 
Ford and Merian C. Cooper, producers. 
John Ford, director. Technicolor.) 


Too Much Chicken 


George Seaton, who is responsible for 
such genuinely humorous films as “Mir- 
acle on 34th Street” and the more recent 
“An Apartment for Peggy,” comes up with 
something of a ringer in “Chicken Every 
Sunday.” Not that his and Valentine 
Davies's script isn’t funny enough in its 
broad and cluttered comedy, but even 
such personable players as Celeste Holm 
and Dan Dailey are hard pressed to raise 
their roles above the level of folksy stere- 
otypes. 

Like Rosemary Taylor’s biographical 
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Godfathers: Wayne and Armendariz 


best seller which Julius J. and Philip G. 
Epstein turned into a popular play in 
1944, the film is a nostalgic album of 
Tucson in the early 1900s, when Emily 
Hefteren (Celeste Holm) ran a boarding- 
house because her husband Jim (Dan 
Dailey )—a man of vision and many enter- 
prises—never stuck to one thing long 
enough to make any money. Naturally 
Jim made a host of friends as he founded 
and abandoned a major portion of Tuc- 
son’s vital industries but, inevitably, 
there is a certain monotony in the per- 
sistent improvidence of even a certified 
lovable guy and in the determined loyalty 
of his ever-loving wife. 

To fill in between the family crises 
there are Emily’s customers, a variously 
comic lot that includes Veda Ann Borg, 
William Frawley, and Connie Gilchrist, 
and a wishy-washy romantic involvement 
for the Hefferen daughter, Colleen Town- 
send, who is loved by Alan Young and 


William Callahan. At least if “Chicken 
Every Sunday” is lacking in quality, it 
makes a diligent effort to compensate with 
quantity. (CHICKEN Every Sunpay. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. William Perlberg, 
producer. George Seaton, director.) 


Man With a Past 


To look at Frank Enley (Van Heflin) 
as he stands beside his pretty young wife 
(Janet Leigh) helping out at the opening 
ceremonies for a new housing develop- 
ment, you would never suspect him of 
being anything but an upstanding citizen 
with a handful of war medals tucked 
away in his bureau drawer. As a matter 
of fact that’s just what he is. But like 
most upstanding citizens, the hero of 
“Act of Violence” also has a mistake or 
two buried in his past. 

His main mistake seems to have oc- 
curred when he was a resident of a Ger- 
man prison camp during the war. Feeling 
that a carefully planned escape attempt 
would cost too many lives, he tipped off 
the Germans—an act that smelled mighty 
like treason to a cell mate named Joe 
Parkson. When Joe (Robert Ryan) ap- 
pears on his doorstep one day, equipped 
with an automatic and some murderously 
vengeful intentions, Enley has no choice 
but to pick up his stricken conscience 
and run for it. 

There is some fine acting in the film— 
especially on the part of Heflin and Miss 
Leigh—and enough skillful direction so 
that it leaves little to be desired in the 
way of sheer suspense. But Enley’s lurid 
degeneration as he is forced to shun home 
and friends to escape from his past is 
scarcely credible. When, unkempt and 
unshaven, he finally winds up on skid- 
road with no friends but a mawkish fe- 
male barfly (Mary Astor) and a convenient 
gangland gorilla who is going to get rid 





Dan Dailey and Celeste Holm: There was trouble as well as chicken 
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Read this 


TIMELY 
New 
Book 
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N THE YEAR AHEAD, will operating 

cash be your Number One problem? Can 
high costs, high selling prices, and continued 
slowing down of collections limit your volume 
. . . possibly below the break-even point? 


If so, you should read our timely new 
book, just off the press. It explains how you 
can get the funds needed for efficient and 
profitable operation. 


You may discover that under our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan you can get double or 
triple the amount of money available under 
commercial time loans. You will read how 
money is available under a continuing ar- 


rangement that frees you from renewals, 









calls and periodic cleanups of loans .. . en- 
ables you to plan ahead intelligently despite 
a tightening money market. 


“HOW TO HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OPERATING CASH” shows you why 
manufacturers and wholesalers are finding 
this plan sound, advantageous and econom- 
ical . . . why they used more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars under our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan last year. 


Write or telephone the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit Corporation office listed 
below for your copy of this timely book. 
There is no obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capita 


BALTIMORE 
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MOVIES 





of Joe for a considerable stipend, he drags 
what started out to be an intelligent and 
impressive story down with him. (Act oF 
VIOLENCE. M-G-M. William H. Wright, 
producer. Fred Zinnemann, director.) 


British Murder 


“Take My Life,” the latest in a long 
procession of murder mysteries to come 
off the J. Arthur Rank assembly line, is 
an intriguingly ingenious story. Its ex- 
pertly handled plot unravels suspenseful- 
ly enough to keep the touchiest mystery 
fan somewhere near the edge of his 
chair. Nonetheless the shock value that 
might accrue from the discovery of a 
young woman not only strangled but set 
on fire in the privacy of her own flat is 
decorously minimized. 

Hugh Williams as the manager-hus- 
band of an opera singer and No. 1 sus- 
pect, Greta Gynt as his wife whose cool 
persistence finally unveils the real mur- 
derer, and Marius Goring as the uncom- 
municative schoolmaster all perform ca- 
pably but imply that in well-bred British 
circles even brutal homicide is scarcely 
more upsetting than a badly seasoned 
dinner. (TAKE My Lire. Eagle Lion. 
Anthony Havelock-Allan, producer. Ron- 
ald Neame, director.) 


Old School Vie 


Also a J. Arthur Rank production, “Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill” directs its fire at 
the canker sore of introversion as it de- 
velops among the faculty of a small Eng- 
lish school for boys run by a sadistic 
headmaster (Raymond Huntley) who 
seems to have learned his educational 
theories from one of Dickens’s more 
sinister characters. 

Mr. Perrin (Marius Goring) is an old- 
maidish, mother-dominated professor who 
has been at the school so long that he is 
utterly subservient to the headmaster’s 
coldly vicious whims. Mr. Traill (David 
Farrar), a war veteran who has just 
arrived to teach mathematics, naturally is 
subservient to no one. When Traill falls 
in love with the school’s pretty nurse 
(Greta Gynt) and it turns out that the 
unlovable Perrin has been worshipping 
her silently, a very logical and fiendish 
rivalry springs into being. 

In its basic intent “Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill” resembles the brilliant Swedish 
study of faculty neuroses, “Torment.” Its 
portraits of the ingrown and defeated in- 
tellectuals who make up the school staff 
are poignantly vivid. But all this is 
spoiled in the end by some unnecessary 
melodramatics and by the fact that even 
in the tradition-ridden British Isles it is 
unlikely that a school like Banfield’s could 
have so long outlived the nineteenth cen- 
tury. (Mr. Perrin Aanp Mr. TRAILL. 
Eagle Lion. Alexander Galperson, pro- 
ducer. Lawrence Huntington, director.) 
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Rosenberg vs. the Met 


James N. Rosenberg is a retired New 
York lawyer, recognized as a successful 
specialist in bankruptcy cases. He is also 
well known for his interest in humani- 
tarian causes in general and those involv- 
ing the Jew in particular, As chairman of 
the United States committee, he helped 
lead the fight against mass murder which 
resulted in the United Nations Genocide 
Convention voted by the UN General 
Assembly last December. This, he says, 
is the achievement in his life of which he 
is proudest. 

But all this is only part of Rosenberg’s 
career. He is also a painter who is rep- 
resented in many of the nation’s leading 
museums, At 74, he has stopped the ac- 
tive practice of law, but he has not 
stopped painting. 

Nor has Rosenberg, as events of the 


ART 





neglecting American art—a negligence 
which some feel has been complicated by 
the breakdown last fall of the proposed 
coalition of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art and the Metropolitan 
(NEwsweEEk, Oct. 11, 1948). 

But most of all, the lawyer-artist ob- 
jected to the often-alleged anti-modern- 
art views of Taylor, the Met’s brilliant 
but equally controversial director (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 27, 1948). Taylor’s views, 
Rosenberg claimed, indicated that the 
trustees should “determine whether he 
should be continued as director.” 

Last week the museum’s trustees met. 
Annual reports were made and, in an 
open letter of his own, Redmond an- 
swered Rosenberg. He defended the 
agreement with the Museum of Modern 
Art and gave assurances that the Met 
was now busy with a new policy in the 
field of American art. And, in two sting: 
ing paragraphs, Redmond stated his posi- 
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Rosenberg with a Rosenberg: The artist fights, and the lawyer helps 


last three weeks have proven, lost inter- 
est in how the art world is run. Begin- 
ning on Jan. 6, he addressed a series of 
nine open letters to Roland L. Redmond, 
president of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Excerpts were carried in The New 
York Post. They were the outgrowth of 
Rosenberg’s objections to some of the 
policies of the Met and to its director, 
Francis Henry Taylor. The annual meet- 
ing of the board of trustees was sched- 
uled for Jan, 17, Rosenberg noted, and 
he wanted to weigh in beforehand. 
Disagreement: The objections cen- 
tered chiefly around Rosenberg’s disap- 
proval of the Met’s 1947 agreement with 
the Museum of Modern Art, wherein 
“modern” art would stay at the latter 
until it was “classic” enough to be shown 
at the Met (a policy which has been at- 
tacked from many quarters); and Rosen- 
berg also felt that the Met had been 
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tion on Taylor: “Mr. Taylor, like any 
other official of the museum, is entitled 
to hold and express his personal beliefs 
on art matters. The tradition of academic 
freedom .. . applies to the Metropolitan 
Museum . . . we are not disposed to im- 
pose any form of censorship by removing 
from office any individual who expresses 
opinions which are controversial or un- 
popular .. . The board of trustees is glad 
to express its confidence in Mr. Taylor 
and to acknowledge publicly his out- 
standing service as director of the mu- 
seum since 1940.” 

Rosenberg, however, was not “dis- 
posed” to let the matter rest with that. 
He was, he said afterward, “just begin- 
ning to fight.” His legal mind was search- 
ing legal means whereby the museum’s 
constitution might be amended and the 
board of trustees be made “less self-per- 
petuating.” 
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New England Manufacturer 
Buys 6 New Water Coolers 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“We believe in maintaining the best of 
working conditions for our people,” savs 
Arthur Carr, president of the Carr Leather 
Co., Ine., Peabody, Mass, ““That’s why we in- 
stalled 6 Frigidaire Water Coolers to assure 
a dependable supply of cool drinking water 
at all times. 

“When we decided to buy the coolers, 
we immediately thought of Frigidaire, be- 
cause our Frigidaire dealer has a reputation 
for excellent service and supply.”” North 
Shore Electric Equipment Co., Lynn, Mass., 
sold and installed this equipment. 








To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Water Cooler 








pin it down 
with the 
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Indispensable to Educators, Librarians or 


anyone who keeps a Newsweek file! 


When you “look it up” in Newsweek, 
use the Newsweek INDEX. Its easy “A 
oe & 
name, plus cross references, saves time 
and temper. Covers both editorial and 
advertising content for six months. July 
5th 1948 to December 27th 1948 issue 
now available. Only $1.50. 


arrangement, by subject and 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-1) 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Life With Father Gilbreth 


The day the United States entered the 
first world war, Frank B. Gilbreth wired 
Woodrow Wilson: “Arriving Washington 
7:03 p.m. train. If you don’t know how 
to use me, I'll tell you how.” Gilbreth 
was soon in uniform, teaching the Army 
improved ways of assembling Lewis guns. 
For Gilbreth was one of the first, if not 
the first, of the efficiency experts, and he 
applied his methods to the running of his 
Montclair, N. J., home. Which was prob- 
ably just as well. For at home were 
twelve little Gilbreths. 

Two of them, Frank B. Jr. and Ernes- 
tine Gilbreth Carey, tell all about it in 
“Cheaper by the Dozen.” For instance, 
there was the time when Father insti- 
tuted a Family Council whose first busi- 
ness was evolving a system for sharing 
the housework. Silence met his plan. “In 
a democracy,” said Father, “everybody 
speaks, so, by jingo, start speaking.” So 
they all spoke at once—objecting. Where- 
upon Mother quietly suggested they 
could hire additional help—but that 
would mean stopping all allowances. “Do 
I hear motion to that effect?” roared 
Dad. And so the work was divided; the 
boys cutting the grass; the girls doing the 
sweeping, the younger children dusting 
furniture legs, the older ones, tops and 
upper shelves, and everyone making his 
own bed—except, of course, Father. 

Foolish Carriage: Everyone shared 
the work, too, when Father asked: “How 
many want to go for a ride?” Foolish 
Carriage was a temperamental Pierce- 
Arrow and a right-hand drive, so Dad 
appointed a lookout to tell him when he 
could pass. “You can make it,” the lookout 
would shout. “Put out your hand,” Father 
would shriek back as he sounded two bulb 
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horns and a Klaxon. Hands would shoot 
from every direction. Father was a fast 
driver, but slaughtered chickens, battered 
fenders, and felled trees told the children, 
if they needed telling, he was not one of 
the world’s best. 

He was a good teacher, though—and 
his methods were as ingenious as they 
were varied. Thus, one night, he brought 
home two phonographs and a batch of 
records—language lessons to be played 
during bath time in the boys’ bathroom 
and the girls’. One child protested you 
couldn’t change records while in the tub. 
“A person who applies motion study,” 
said Dad, “can be in and out of the tub 
in the time it takes one record to play.” 
And he showed how to bathe—in the tub 
for the boys and on the living-room rug, 
fully dressed, for the girls. 

And when they all had to have their 
tonsils out, he had a cameraman film 
the process so that he could apply motion- 
study to the surgeon’s technique. This 
was a fiasco; the cameraman not only got 
violently sick but later found his films 
blank; he forgot to remove the lens cap. 
And Father, who also had his tonsils out, 
was sicker than any of the children. 

That, and much more, was the way it 
was with the Gilbreths, and it was the 
way Father planned it, for when he mar- 
ried he announced to the former Lillian 
Moller he wanted twelve children—six 
boys and six girls—which was what he 
got. He died of a heart attack in 1924, 
when the oldest was in college and the 
youngest 2, and three days after his death 
Mrs. Gilbreth sailed to fulfill his Euro- 


pean speaking dates and become what she 


still is—one of the world’s foremost moth-- 


ers and one of its leading industrial engi- 
neers. (CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN. By 
Frank B. Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine Gil- 
breth Carey. 237 pages. Crowell. $3.) 
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The Gilbreths: Even the old Pierce-Arrow was crowded by a dozen 
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Chaim Weizmann 


Leader of Zionism 


Chaim Weizmann, the first President 
of Israel, has written his autobiography. 
“Trial and Error,” as he calls it, is a long 
book, but Weizmann’s has been a long 
and full life and its dramatic story is 
worth the telling, even if its author takes 
the reader in too greatly detailed a 
journey through the involved inner his- 
tory of Zionism in the course of recount- 
ing the tremendous struggle to achieve 
the great dream of a Jewish state. 

“Trial and Error” takes the reader 
step by step through the history of the 
great struggle against oppression of 
Weizmann’s race and people. His pages 
are crowded with pictures of the great 
Zionists—Brandeis, Herzl, Nordau, Rup- 
pin, and the rest; British statesmen like 
Churchill, who greatly admired him, and 
lesser figures more intimately associated 
with his cause; as well as all the leaders 
of Europe—everyone who crossed _his 
busy path. He tells of his life in England, 
to which he moved from Russia in 1904 
when he was 30, and his years spent in 
the cause of Zionism there, in Palestine, 
in the United States, and all over Europe, 
where he eloquently pleaded his cause. 

An exhaustive book, which is more 
history than autobiography, “Trial and 
Error” is an important historical docu- 
ment. It is also the record of a great man, 
told with humility and dedicated to a 
high purpose. (TRIAL AND Error. THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHAIM WEIZMANN. 


498 pages. Harper. $5.) 


The Miekett Lane Affair 


R. C. Hutchinson’s ninth novel, “Ele- 
phant and Castle,” starts off disarmingly 
with a letter from a newspaperman to 
the author, giving a dead-pan report on 
a current London slum murder known 
in the headlines as “The Mickett Lane 
Affair.” The letter ends with the state- 
ment that “the fact is the parties in- 
volved were evidently very ordinary and 
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very dull... the crime . . . inspired by 
some commonplace motive.” 

Of course, as any reader worth his salt 
can guess, “Elephant and Castle” is 
Hutchinson’s rebuttal of this unimagi- 
native and uninformed statement. 

The “Mickett Lane Affair” is really 
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the story of the weird marriage between Filmo Companion Camera 

the beautiful Armorel Cepinnier, daugh- Wh ak oii fall col Wek 
: “oon Ss su rictures, -and- 
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white, on low-cost 8mm film. Lightest in weight, 
easiest to load of spool-loading 8’s. Easy to use— 
what you see, you get. Only $77 (plus Federal tax). 


Gian Ardree, inarticulate and rather brut- 
ish young product of London’s slums. 
\t the outset, Armorel, who has a long 
family tradition of social consciousness 
behind her, seems to have entered into 
this marriage from only the highest of ; 
motives—that of lifting her lower-class 
husband up to her station. Before the 
book ends she evolves as one of the great 
feminine opportunists of recent fiction 
and a thoroughly interesting heroine. 
“Elephant and Castle” is a big, old- 
fashioned book, teeming with sharp, 
shrewd characterizations, and Dostoev- 
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Gives better screen illumination than any other 
popular make of 8mm projector, regardless of 
lamp wattage. Matched to Filmo Cameras for 
perfect projection. 





Every Filmo is guaranteed for life! During life of product, any 
defects in workmanship or material will be remedied free 
(except transportation). 


The complete B&H line includes 8mm and 16mm cameras and 
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= State of the Trade 
ader As anyone knows who prowled a book- =_ ~ es 
the @ stall last year, publishers’ prices were 
of away up. But, as revealed by a recent O10 HE oy 
ages Publishers’ Weekly survey, even at higher vm SCOTCH : 
reat figures, books continued to sell well—at 
Xup- least some of them did. “The Big Fisher- 
like man,” which received the critical drub- NO, 
and bing usually accorded books by Lloyd HE SAIO 
ated (“The Robe”) Douglas, sold without MARTINS 


vvo 


ders benefit of any book club the amazing pad 


his total of 366,612 copies (at $3.75) between 


and, § its publication on Nov. 16 and the year's 
1904 § end—more copies in two months than any 

nt in other book offered during the entire year 

tine, of 1948. The other leaders: 

rope, . 

ause. Nonfiction 

more | Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. 
and | Eisenhower, 239,265. 

locu- | How to Stop Worrying and Start Liv- 
man, ing, by Dale Carnegie, 235,636. 

to a Peace of Mind, by J. L. Liebman, 
THE 227,705. 

[ANN. 5 Fiction 


The Naked and the Dead, by Norman 
Mailer, 137,185. 


: aie 0. SOGLOW 
Dinner at Antoine’s, by Frances P. 


5 Keyes, 114,249. ORIGINAL 
“Ele- One significant fact was the :; ar 7 
ana _ Gne ay ac as the appear- ¥V. Vv. 3. 

§ ance on the list of several newcomers. 
an to Mailer’s P « » : BRAND 
ei lailer’s nov el was a “first,” as was Irwin 

> “rn oa . ” 
Shaw’s “The Young Lions” and Ross 

nown : 


~yen Lockridge’s “Raintree County.” The fa- 
. mous Kinsey report, most publicized of 
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state- AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
+t -. all books published in 1948, stood fourth | 
G adil im total nonfiction sales. | IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, W. Y. 
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Six 1-Man Ice Plants 
Now Operating in Indiana 


The world's first large ice-making sys- 
tem to be operated by one man, working 
only one shift, was started at Indianapolis 
in February, 1945. This (shown above) 
has made 42 tons of ice every day for 
over 1350 con- 
secutive days 
— a record, 
and equal to 
over a billion 
ice cubes! 







Five other 


Polar Ice & Fuel Co's, 70-Ton 
System at New Albany Frick 


I-man 
plants have 
since been 
built, at Mun- 
cie, New AI- 
bany, Colum- 
bus, Indian- 
apolis, and 
South Bend. 
The largest of 
these makes 
108 tons daily. 
All operate 
with remark- 





62-Ton Plant of sole Ice and 
Coal Co. at Columbus 


able economy. 
A 100-ton |- 
man Frick plant 





46-Ton |-Man Plant of Muncie , 
ice & Coal Co. is also under 


construction at 
El Paso, Texas. 


lf you need 
ice - making 
equipment, get 
estimates from 
the largest 
builder, write: 
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52-Ton “Zero” Plant, Indiana 
Ice & Fuel Co., Indianapolis 
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Can We Afford to Be Free? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


4—Uncontrolled Government 


HEN we read in the successive 
\\ reports of the Hoover commission 
about the incredible waste, confusion, 
and duplication of functions in our 
Federal government, two questions 
will come to our minds. Why has all 
this not been made known before? 
Isn’t there a government agency that 
can do something about it? 
A large part of the answer 
lies in the tragic story of the 
Comptroller General’s Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. That 
office as originally conceived 
might have been a continu- 
ous Hoover commission. 
And it might, if it had not 
fallen victim to the virus of 
bureaucracy, have remedied 
or prevented many of those 
malignant defects in our government. 
It will not profit us to scream at 
Congress and the President to correct 
this or that item of waste. Before the 
dredging starts, Congress and the 
President must repair their tools—the 
Budget Bureau and the Comptroller 
General's office. This job cannot be 
done with the pick-and-shovel meth- 
ods of the 80th Congress. 


HE clear intent of those who pro- 
p ye the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 was to set up a real na- 
tional auditor and investigator, an 
officer of immense power. Congress 
granted that power. No other ap- 
pointed officer outside the judiciary 
enjoys such a guarantee of independ- 
ence. The Comptroller General is ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate for a term of fifteen 
years. By this means it was intended 
to place him beyond the reach or in- 
fluence of succeeding Presidents and 
Congresses. The President cannot 
initiate removal of the Comptroller 
General. Removal can be achieved 
only by impeachment or by joint reso- 
lution of Congress for specified causes. 
In effect, this would only be for moral 
turpitude of some sort. It could hardly 
be for any political reason. 

This great grant of independence 
was considered unconstitutional by 
President Wilson, wh6 vetoed the first 
version of the act. However, the bill 
which was later signed by President 
Harding contained only minor amend- 





ments. Power to remove the Comp- 
troller General is still slight and highly 
academic. 

Under the law the Comptroller 
General can formulate policies which 
affect the interests of Congress and 
measurably enforce them on Executive 
departments. The general terms of his 
power are sweeping. He can settle all 
claims in which the United States is 
interested, either as debtor 
or creditor, and such settle- 
ment is “final and conclusive 
upon the Executive branch 
of the government.” Most 
important of all, he can on 
his own initiative and with- 
out direction of Congress 
investigate “all matters relat- 
ing to the receipt, disburse- 
ment, and application of 
public funds.” In conduct- 
ing investigations, he can command all 
departments to furnish information 
and to give access to all records upon 
request. This transcends not only the 
investigative power of any committee 
of Congress but of all the committees 
of both houses added together. The 
Comptroller General exercises his 
power “without direction from any 
other officer.” 

But unfortunately, after granting this 
officer all this power, Congress by law 
and the Comptroller General by prac- 
tice moved into the field of government 
accounting. As a result, accounting, 
which should be a function of the Ex- 
ecutive, has bogged down and sub- 
merged the functions of audit and 
investigation. 


N short, Congress failed to distin- 

guish between audit and control. 
An audit, as I pointed out in a pre- 
vious article, is an investigation and 
report on the fidelity and legality of 
completed transactions. 

Control, on the other hand, is the 
power to pass on expenditures and to 
prevent their being made. In all busi- 
ness and in government this is, or 
should be, a function of executive 
management. In so far as the Act of 
1921 provided an independent auditor, 
it was a great forward step in govern- 
ment. But when control and account- 
ing were added, practically all the 
benefit of independence was lost and 
the President was shorn of the power 
to control his own affairs. 
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on the Magpie River 


1 “The short time fuse on that dyna- 
mite charge taught me fast how to run 
across floating logs,” writes Dick Weidner, 
a friend of Canadian Club. “I'd joined a 
lumberjack school in northern Ontario. The 
toughest course was learning to dynamite 
a jam while helping drive logs 150 miles 
downstream to a paper mill. Keeping your 
balance afloat on spruce logs is no cinch. 
Getting dunked while you duck flying tim- 
ber is ‘easy as falling off a log’! 
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“A towering jackladder at Iroquois Falls 3 
Bifts logs on to the mill’s stockpile. It had made 
@ gigantic woodpile...over 350,000 logs cut 
Bn two-foot lengths. After the logs are cut into 
hips, they are “cooked” into newsprint pulp. 


“A paper-making machine 200 feet long trans- 
forms the, thick, watery porridge of woodpulp into paper 
by gradually squeezing out the water. The final roll of 
newsprint paper is a whopper. If unrolled it would make 
a paper highway fifteen feet wide and six miles long! 


4 “‘In many lands,’ the 
boss of the drive told me, ‘our 
newsprint is in such demand 
that it’s a/most as famous as 
our Canadian Club Whisky.’ 


***Up here in Canada,’ he continued, ‘we like 
‘ country, fast rivers and light whisky. For our 
ney, no whisky in the world is in the same class 
h Canadian Club.’ I told him that from what I’d 
i in travelling around, people everywhere seem 
hare Canada’s enthusiasm for Canadian Club.” 


Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club is 
light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. 
You can stay with it all evening long ... in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. That’s what made 
Canadian Club the largest-selling imported whisky 
in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


a 


MADE IN CANADA 
BY 
HIRAM WALKER 


orted from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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MaAkE THE CAMEL 30-DAY 
MILDNESS TEST in your “T- 
Zone.” Smoke Camels, and only 
Camels, for 30 days. Let YOUR 
OWN TASTE be the judge of the 
rich, full-bodied flavor you get from 
Camels. Let YOUR OWN THROAT 
report to you on just how mild 
Camels are! 


IN A RECENT TEST, hundreds of 
men and women, from coast to 
coast, smoked Camels for 30 days 
— an average of 1 to 2 packs a day. 
Each week, their throats were ex- 
amined by noted throat specialists. 
After a total of 2470 thorough ex- 
aminations, these doctors reported 


NO THROAT 


IRRITATION 
due to smokin Le 











According to 
a Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS 
SMOKE CAMELS THAN 
ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Doctors smoke for pleasure, too! And 
when three leading independent re- 
. *: search organizations asked 113,597 
— Arey? ala ‘ Seu, ag ee = doctors what cigarette they smoked, 

s Ss the brand named most was Camel! 








